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For some time past a savage and Gothic war has 
been carried on against an ancient, venerable, 
and most useful class of our public institutions. — 
No efforts ^have been spared by those who have 
not learnt to estimate their value, to convince the 
public that our Endowed Grammar Schools are 
useless and costly establishments; that. their funds 
should be confiscated, or at least that they would 
be better employed in supporting schools for 
writing and arithmetic. The disciples of Cocker 
have raised a war-cry against the followers of 
Lily, ^nd stoutly contend that, because to count 
may be more profitable than to conjugate, thie 
funds bequeathed for the promotion of classical 
learning should be diverted from the purposes of 
the donors, and applied to the promotion of writ- 
ing and arithmetic. 

But although men of limited education cannot 
properly estimate the advantages derived from 
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classical instruction, they will, it is presumed, 
acknowledge, that every man has a right to dis- 
pose of his property in any manner which may 
please him,. provided this disposal of it be not for- 
bidden by law, and be not injurious to the pro- 
perty of others. When the classical establish- 
ments of the country were first endowed, it is in- 
disputable that their founders meant they should 
continue to be the instruments of softening and 
refining the manners and pursuits of the people, 
by instilling into the young who frequented them 
correct tastes and liberal fpelings : and till it can 
be proved that such an object is injurious to the 
public, it cannot be admitted that it is either po- 
litic or just to confiscate funds specifically appro- 
priated to promote classical literature, and apply 
them to purposes which the original donor of thg 
property never contemplated. 

It is not, however, to be denied that a few in- 
stances may occur in which, from an unavoidable 
change of circumstances, some deviation may be 
made from the regulations of the founder. The 
funds of some classical foundations in remote and 
unfavourable situations, may be found too' scanty 
to procure the services of a competent master ; 
and as the views of the founder cannot, in conse- 
quence, be carried literally into effect, classical 
instruction may, in such establishments, be super- 
seded by instruction in writing and arithmetic. 
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As it is impossible to obtain what could be wish* 
ed, the public must rest satisfied with the advan* 
tages which alone can be secured. But even in 
these instances it would by no means be right to 
permit an alteration to be made solely at the will 
and caprice of the master, guardians, trustees, 
and patrons of a charitable institution. The sanc- 
tion of the Court of Chancery should, in all such 
cases, be required for a departure from the in- 
tentions of the founder. No loop-hole should be 
left, by which the interest of the parties connected 
with the management of a charitable foundation 
might misapply and abuse its funds, under the 
specious pretence of making it more beneficial to 
the public. 

But where the emoluments of a grammar school 
are sufficiently liberal to secure the appointment^ 
and remunerate the diligent attendance of an able 
master, and where the situation opposes no in- 
surmountable impediments to the wishes of the 
founder, every principle of policy, as well as jus- 
tice, requires that his intentions should be strictly 
and literally fulfilled. It would be difficult to 
demonstrate more forcibly the indispensable ne^ 
cessity of adhering literally and faithfully to the 
regulations established for the management of a 
public school, and of excluding the capricious 
interference of guardians and patrons, than by 
presenting to the reader the grossest and most 
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inexcusable instance of the abuse of a charitably 
foundation, to which the attention of the public 
l^as been lately called. The instance here alluded to, 
is the well-known case of the grammar school at 
Brentwood, in the county of Essex. This school 
was founded about the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, by Sir Anthony Brown^ who en- 
dowed it with tithes and land in the neighbour- 
hood, which (on the statement of the master, when 
examined by the Select Committee in 1818) were 
\et for 1513/. per annum, exclusive of an excellent 
and commodious house for the master s residence* 
It\ the year 1621, under the authority of an order 
made by the Court of Chancery, the Bishop of 
London, the Dean of Saint Paul's, and Weston 
Brown, heir of Sir Anthony Brown and patron of 
|;he saijd school, established a body of ordinances 
under which it has been since managed, and in 
which no alteration has been subsequently made. 

Jt is not necessary to recite, in this place, the 
whole of the regulations ordained for the manage- 
ment of the school, and the endowment of almsr 
houses in South Weald; a selection shall be made 
jof those statutes which appear most important for 
elucidating the intentions of the founder, and on 
which some remarks shall be afterwards offered;^ 
,The whole of the statutes will be found in the Ap- 
g^ft(dix, 

The first statute ordains, '' That tjbere shall be 
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kept perpetttally for ever, in Brentwood, one 
Grammar School, of the foundation of Anthony 
Browne, the King and Queen's Serjeant it the 
Law/'^ 

2. " That the body and corpoi^tion of the said 
school and foundation shall be, one schoolmaster, 
being a priest, and of two guardians of the land, 
tenements and possessions of the same schooL** 

5. " That the said Anthony Browne during liis 
life, and after his decease Elizabeth, wife of liie said 
Anthony Browne, and after her decease the heirs of 
the said Anthony Browne, shall be true and un- 
doubted patrons of the said school, foundation and 
body corporate, for ever; and the same schboT 
and said corporation, and all the members thereof, 
shall be of the patronage and free disposition of 
the said Anthony Browne and Elizabeth, and th^ 
heirs of the said Anthony, as aforesaid, far eoer^ 

8. ^' That every guardian of the said lands, or 
tenements and possessions of the said school, shall 
be removable at the will and pleasure of the patron 
of the same school for the time being." 

21. '* That the said schoolmaster shall receive 
any scholar that shall be to him offered out of the 
parish of South Weald, or oict of any parish within 
three miles of the said schooUhaUse, and him 
shall teslcfa and instruct m virtue, learning, and 
manners, after the ordinances and constitiOions of 
the said school: and that freely without any thing 
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taking therefore/ by any way ot medns, other than 
isafore^d." 

27. '' That the schoolmaster shall cause his 
scholars of the said school to be in the said sehool» 
on school-days, by seven o'clock in the morning 
in the winter time, and there to tarry until eleven 
of the clock in the forenoon, and then to dinner; 
and. to be at the school again by one of the clock 
in the afternoon, *and there to tarry until five of the 
clock, and then to supper: and in the summer 
time to begin at six of the clock in the morning 
and to leave at six of the clock at nighty keeping 
the other hours as before : from the 20th day of 
October until the 1st day of March shall be ac- 
counted wintertime; and from the 1st day of 
March till the 20th day of October shall be ac- 
counted summer time." 

31. " That no scholar shall be a boarder in any 
inn, alehouse, or tavern, except the same scholar 
be a son or kinsman to the said innkeeper or ta- 
vemer, and the said innkeeper, alehouse-keeper, 
or taverper do give the said son or kinsman his 
board freely." 

/ 32. ** That no scholar shall be permitted to 
play at cards, dice, tables, or to dance at any time 
out of Christmas: and if any host or hostess 
suffer any boarder with him or her to do the con- 
trary in their house after warning shall be to him 
or her given by the schoolmaster or any of the 
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guardian^, then the schoolmastet shall not In any 
wise, from thenceforth, teach any schokt that 
shall be boarded with that host or hostess so 
offending." 

- 34. '' That the said schoolmaster and scholars, 
and their successors for ever, shall daily every 
school day, in the school-house, morning and 
evenings devoutly kneeling upon their knees, say 
together^ such psalms of David and other godly 
prayers, as by the election and discretion of the 
said schoolmaster shall be thought most meet and 
convenient." 

K 38. ** That it shall be lawful for the said school-* 
master to take and hire unto him at his own costs 
and charges, an honest, sufficient, and diligent 
usher, licensed to teach according to the laws 
and canons of the realm* to help him in his pains of 
teaching, and the same usher to change or refuse 
at his pleasure." 

: 39. ^' That the said schoolmaster shall not 
abjsent himself at any time from teaching in the 
said school. m his own person above twelve days 
together : neither in the whole year above 
,six weeks, without license given him by the 
patron in writing under his hand: unless for 
some urgent and great matter or occasion (a week 
before Christm^^s, and the twelve days in Christ* 
mas, and three days after the twelve days ; and 
five days before Easter and Easter week; five 
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days before Wliitstiiiiide asd Wlittsiiiitid^ vreeki 
imd die Summer Gomnlepceflieiit week in: Qan^ 
bridge and Oxford^ aiccoxinled for no part of tfas 
six weeks) ; and if the said schoolmaster shall do 
pthi^rwise^ then one of the guardians, by the con- 
sent of the other guardian or of the patron^ shall 
ireceiye all the rents and profits of the school which 
$hall be due after the default until he shall receive 
the sum of ten pounds, and so forward until the 
said schoolmaster do reform his said offenceij^ 
fy diHgent attendance upon his said offices in his oum 
person : and that the rents which shall be taken 
and received by the guardians shall be paid to 
him that in his absence shall be appointed by 
the patron to teach the scholars of the said 
school, or be reserved for the necessary uses of 
the said school, or to be bestowed upon the 
almshouses of the patron in South Weald afore** 
said." 

47. "That the said schoolmaster, discharging all 
the duties wherewith he is charged, shall retain 
in his own hands to his own use (or his pains in 
imching and otherwise, all the rents, profits and 
eommodities, which shall be made of the lands, 
tenements and hereditaments, of the said corpora- 
tion, other than spch as by these constitutions are 
otherwise licensed and appointed." 

What would a stranger expect to find the state 
of the school when he had read these statutes^? 
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He wouldy I^conceive, eicpect to find the master 
8^ ckumcal scholar of sfupeiior abilities) cfngaged 
m the school-room firom six till eleven and frdOl 
one till six in the summer : from seven till elevelS 
and from one till five in the winter ; faithfully and 
honorably discharging, in his ovm person, the diH 
ties imposed upon him by the statutes ; he would 
expect to find the town of Brentwood^ like Etod 
and Rugby, abounding in '^ hosts and hostesses,^ 
possessing large and commodious houses for thtf 
reception of boarders; and the neighbourhood 
thronged with families eager to avail themselves 
of the advantages ofifered by this richly and mu-^ 
Bificeatly endowed foundation ; and he would 
expect to find the turn school-rooms hmlt by th<5 
founder, crowded with pupils, whose progress in 
f < viriue^ learning, and manners, after the ordinances 
and constitutions of the said school,'^ evinced the 
ability and diligence of the amply paid master of 
this establishment. 

Such, unquestionably, would be his expecta-^ 
tion. But what would he discover the state of 
the school to be by inquiring into the subjfect at 
Brentwood ? He would find the house, designed 
by the founder for the residence of the master^ 
in. the occupation of a stranger, totally uncoa- 
nected with the school, and the master himself 
re^ldeut in apotiber parish : he would find one of 
the two foomi^ originally biiilt for the^reeeptioD 6f 
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pupils^ cotwertid irUtt a coack-howetmi atksr tjffk^ 
fer the accommodation of this stranger; smd he- 
would find the other room converted into a 
common school for reading, writing and arith- 
znetic, and the task of instructing about 100 boys 
who ^fe crammed into it, devolved almost entirely 
upon substitutes appointed by the master, instead 
of being discharged by him in his own persons as 
the statutes expressly require. A classical as- 
sistant attends in the school for three hours on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and for one hour on Thursdays and Saturdays^ 
making an aggregate <){ fourteen hours in eachnveek^ 
to superintend the studies of about a dozen boys 
who read the classics; the remainder of his time 
is devoted to the private instruction of the mas- 
ter's eldest son, at bis own house : This iB the 
only vestige of the original character of this cha- 
ritable foundation — it is, the only pretence on 
which it may be denominated a *^ grammar 
school ;" the other 78 scholars and these 12, with 
the exception of the fourteen hours in the week 
devoted to " grammar learning," are solely and 
exclusively under the tuition and controul of writ- 
ing masters. 

^ But where, it may be asked, is the master him- 
self? Does he nothing for the 1613/. per annum, 
which he receives from the property belonging to 
this noble endowmQnt ? Yes, he acts the part of 
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visitor t)r warden: he rides from his present re- 
sidence to the school when it may suit his conver 
hience, and sometimes devotes half an hour of 
his time to ascertain the progress which the 
scholars have made in writing and arithmetic; 
and when, from illness or any other cause, the 
classical assistant has been unable to attend^ he 
has occasionally^ supplied his place: It is, I he^ 
lieve, a very rare occurrence, that the master 
should personally take any other part in the 
proceedings of the school : this he calls superin- 
tending the school according to the spirit of the 
statutes. Sir Anthony Brown imagined* that he 
secured to the public the talents ^nd cofistant at- 
tention of an eminent classical: scholar : But the 
present master of the school, taking, as he says, 
the spirit of the statutes into consideration, maiur 
tains, that he discharges his duty by merely &ui 
perintending the school in the manner which has 
been above described. This is certainly an ac- 
commodating and convenient way of explaining 
the statutes. When the present master was 
asked by the committee in 1818, whether he did 
not conceive that the statutes of this school, in 
their plain and literal signification, required his 
personal and constant attendance upon his office 
for ten hours each day in the summer, and eight 
hours each day in the winter? he replied, that he 
V supposed such attendance was. the pkin. and 
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literal intent of the statutes;" he endearoui^ed; 
however, to qualify the force of this reply by 
adding — '^ but more attendance is in the spirit of 
them." Your " but" is an excellent qualifier— 
grant a man the privilege of using this convenient 
monosyllable at his pleasure, and there is no pa*' 
zadox which he need despair establii^ing. From 
the answer returned by the master to the* ques- 
tion put to him by the committee, a stranger 
might halve been led to believe, that by the sen- 
tence, '^ more attendance is in the spirit of them," 
be meant to infer that he attended in the school, 
m the manner and for the purposes prescribed by 
the statutes, a greater number of hours than the 
atitutes required: he might have been led to 
imagine that he meant to say — '' True, the literal 
and plain signification of the statutes requires 
tiiat I should personally attend my duties for ten 
hours each day during the summer and eight 
hours each day during the winter; but I attend 
for a greater number of hours during these sea*^ 
sons than the statutes literally require ; I do thuisi 
more than the statutes ordain: for although I 
^pkrt from the letter of these rules, which con- 
fine my attendance to fixed intervals, still, as I 
attend in the school in person a greater number 
of hours than the rules literally prescribe, I niore 
thaik fulfil the intentions of the founder : my per- 
sonal attendance in the school for ten hours each 
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day in the summer, and eight hours each day iii. 
the winter, is all that is literally demanded by 
the statutes ; still more attendance — ^an attendanee 
"tn person for a greater number c^ hours than tte 
regulations of the school prescribe, mti^t be in the 
spirit of them." 

When strangers had read this reply^ they must 
have been, it is presumed, not a tittle pleased 
-with it: they must have felt in the highest degree 
gratified that, amidst the general outcry raised 
against the negleiet and inattentioQ df the princi- 
pals of charitable foundations, the committee had 
pointed out to them at least one master of a 
richly endowed grammar school whp did n^re 
than his duty; who gave more attendance in the 
school than the founder required; who, on the 
f^ubject of his professional duties, seemed tobave 
reafsoned in the following honourable and consci- 
«entious manner: ''When the school entrusted 
'tb my care was founded, its revenues amounted 
to 100/. per annum ; and for this sum it was re^ 
quired by the statutes that the master should at^ 
tend in person for at least eight hours in each day : 
"the revenues of the school have increased in amount 
^rom 100/. to 1500/. per annum, and as some re^ 
turn to the public for the enormous additiofi 
which has been made to the emoluments of the 
master, I devote an additional portion of my time 
tor the duties of my office : when the income of 
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ibe School did not exceed 100/. the personal at- 
tendance of the master for ten hours each day 
Avas the utmost that was required : when that inr 
.c6me has increased fifteen-fold, I think myself 
not only justified, but called upon, by thjB spirit 
of these articles, to depart froto their literal 
meaning, confining my attendance to ten hojors, 
and devote eleven or twelve hours each d^y to 
the discbafge of my public duties." When, how- 
ever, on inquiring into the subject, they dis- 
covered that the master, since his appointment 
seventeen years ago, never attended pers9nally 
in the school for one hour an atty daify except 
while supplying the place of the classical as- 
sistant, when occasioQally absent, — dm. event ihix 
seldom happened a dozen times within . any one 
year,r— they will probably suspect, that he either 
wished to practise a disingenuous imposition on 
the committee, and through them on the public, 
or that they had totally mistaken the import of 
the " more attendance," which he declared to be 
" in the spirit of the statutes." 

Unwilling to suppose that the master indulged 
the disingenuous wish of imposing upon the com- 
mittee, they would endeavour to find some other 
explanation of the "more attendance" which he 
declared to be ** in the spirit of the statutes:'' 'as 
he must have known that he did not himself attend 
a tenth part of the time which the statutes o^*- 
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'9aihed/he must perhaps have meant to impresis 
uporii the mmtls of the committee the conviction 

w that he provided a greater number of ushers to 
^"help him in the pains of teachings" than the 
literal and plain import of the^e statutes irequired* 
As this point appears to ijivolve a question of very 
g^reat importance to the future prosperity of the 
school^ some pains should be taken to ascertain 

. whether this assertion be well founded. The 
literal and plain import of the statutes requires 
that there should be in Brentwood, *-fot ever, one 
grammar school, of the foundation- of Sir Anthony 
Browne;" ** thatthe school- master shall cause his 
scholars of the said school to be in the said school 
on school day s^" for ten hours in the summer, and 
eight hours in the winter, and '' shall teach and 
instruct them in virtue, learning, and manners, 
qfter the vrdinances and constitutions of theo^d 
school: ''That the said schoolmaster shall not 
iibserU himself at any time from teaching in lusoum 
person^ above twelve days together; neither in the 
whole year above six weeks, without license given 
him by the patron in writing under his hand for 
some urgent or great matter or occasion; but 
shall diligently attend upon his. said offices in his aim 
person: and shall, with the scholars and their 
successors, for ever, daily, every school day, 
morning and evening, say together such psalms of 
David, and other godly prayers, as,^ by the el^- 

c 
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tion and discretion of the said Bchoolmaster shaft 
be thought most meet and convenient;" and na^ 
turally contemplating an increase of scholars, 
beyond the number which the master himself 
might be able to instruct, the. statutes ordain, 
•' that it may be lawful for the said schoolmaster 
to take and hire unto him at his own costs and 
charges, an honest, sufficient, and intelligent ushen 
licensed to teach according to. the laws and 
canons of the realm, to help him in his pains of 
teaching,'' and the same usher to 6hange or refuse 
at his pleasure. 

The statutes, therefore, indisputably require, 
that the master, in his mm person, should attend 
tQ the classical instruction of the scholars duringi 
the number of hours specified by them ; and that^ 
in case they should increase beyond the number 
which one individual could conveniently instruct,^ 
he. should be at liberty to engage a competent 
assistant " to help him in his pains of teaching's 
Such was the plain intent of the founder, as 
every man must perceive by perusing the statutes. 
No man will deny that more attendance— that is,, 
the. attendance of the master in his own person, 
during the school hours, and the attendance with: 
him oimore than one usher to help him in his pains 
of teachings is in the spirit of them. The master 
informed the committee, that *fmore attendance 
was in the spirit of the statutes." When a 
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stranger endeavours to oonipreliend the ttiean- 
ing of this sienterice, he may suppose that th6 
master meant to say : — " The statutes literally 
require only mypersonal and constant attenclatixi^e; 
and the petsonal attendance of che i/^Aer to help 
me in the pains of teaching; but I- provide the 
attendance of moh than one usher, not in lieu ofi or 
as A substitute fbr, mif own attendance, but to ossiH 
ihe in the' discharge of duties which are too ar- 
duous to be performed solely by myself, Wheti 
the emolumients of the school did hot exceed 
100//per annum, the constant attendance of the 
master, assisted by one usher, was all that the sta- 
tutes required ; when these emoluments have in- 
creased fifteeh-fbld, it appears to me that I am 
justified by the spirit of these statutes in retaining^ 
in addition to my ovm attendance, the services of 
more than one usher," 

In this respect, the public will fully coincide 
with the master ; they will readily acknovvledge, 
that, since the revenues of the school have in^ 
creased so enormously in amount, the spirit of 
the articles may sanction a departure from theit 
literal meaning, by allowing him, not by any 
means to withhold his own attendance ; but either 
to devote more of his own time, or to provide for 
the public the services of a greater number of 
assistants than the statutes expressly require! 
But in supposing this to have been his meaning, 

c2 
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when he said, that " more attendance was in th« 
spirit of the articles," the public will find that 
never in their lives were they more egregiously 
mistaken. If they are to gather his meaning from 
bis conduct, Ihe master of this rich endowment 
imagines, that, by engaging a classical substitute 
tQ attend in the school for fourteen hours in each 
week, and two assistants to teach writing and 
aritjimetjic^ he is justified in converting this estab* 
{ishnient into a mere parish school, and ^n re- 
leasing himself entirely from the personal discharge 
of any of his functions. It must be presumed^ 
that this view of his duties has imposed upon the 
master himself, and persuaded him to believe^ 
that be more than fulfils the intentions of the 
founder, although he devolves entirely upon de-. 
puties a task which the statutes of the school 
expressly and repeatedly require him to dis- 
charge in his own person. By what train of rea- 
soning the master satisfies his conscience on this 
point, it is impossible ,to comprehend ; one thing, 
however, is certain : if, by any sophistry he has 
succeeded in deluding himself, it will not be 
quite so easy a task, as he seems to imagine, to 
impose upon others. The public will instantly 
perceive, that, if he were to engage ttventy deputies, 
all even more competent than himself, to attend the 
school during the full time specified by the sta- 
tutes^ as substitutes in his place, and not as ushers to 
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aUi^kim; still, while he withholds his own personal 
attendance, it is a dereliction of his duty, sanc- 
tioned neither by the letter nor the spirit of the 
statutes. 

The thirty-ninth statute leaves hot the shadow 
of a ddubt that the founder meant to require of 
the master a constant personal attendance in the 
s<;hool during the whole of the school hours ; and 
had this point been at all ambiguous in the ihirty- 
ninth statute, it would hisive been placed beyond 
dispute by comparing it with the thirty-fourth, 
which ordains, " that the schoolmaster and scho-^ 
lars, and their successors, for ever, shall daily ^ every 
school day in the school house, morning and evening, 
devoutly kneeling upon their knees, say together 
such psalms of David and other godly prayers as, 
by the election and discretion of the said school- 
master, shall be thought most meet and conve- 
nient." How can the master comply with this 
ordinance without being constantly present in the 
school? Had this statute stood alone, it Would 
have made it perfectly clear that the constant at- 
tendance of the master in his own person was con- 
templated by the founder; but when the in- 
ference which must be unavoidably drawn from 
tfaift statute is strengthened and confirmed by the 
express regulations for the master s attendance 
contained in the thirty-ninth, it places the nature' 
of the attepdance which the founder meant to fe* 
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quire of the master beyond even the reach of d^r 
pute. . To any man \yho reads these two (statutes 
without prejudice or interested bias, it will appear 
absolutely unaccountable that any doubt should 
have been ever raised upon the subject. There 
is no public school in this kingdom, by the statutes 
of which the constant personal attendance of the 
master, during the whole of the school hours ig 
more expressly or more unequivocally enjoined. 

It may perhaps be urged by the advocates of 
the master that, as he provides a competent sub- 
stitute to supply his place, his personal attendance 
may be dispensed with ; and that it can make no 
difference to the public whether the duties of 
fiichoolmaster be discharged by the principal in 
person, or by a dq)uty attending for him, provided 
they be discharged by somebody. The pubtic 
will scarcely sanction the principle on which this 
justification is urged: there is no power given 
him by the statutes to appoint a substitute; he 
has authority to employ an assistant to *' help him 
in his pains of teaching" in the school in his own 
person, but he possesses no power to engage 
another as a deputj/ to attend in his plaice. The 
patron is empowered by the thirty-ninth statute 
%q appoint a substitute to attend the school, if the 
master should not be constant and diligent in his 
attendance. The rents and profits of the school 
are, in this case, to be received by the guardians^ 
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iLfid ^* paid to liim that, in bis (the m^fer's) ab- 
sence, shall be ap^iointed by tike patron to teach 
the scholars of the ssdd school, until the said 
ichdolmaster do reform his said offences by dili- 
gent attendance Mpon his said offices in his otm 
persdnJ' Her is it true that it is immaterial to 
the pii&lic whether the duties of schoolmaster be 
discharged by the principal in his own person, or 
devolve upon a deputy^ who supplies his place. It 
must be assumed, that the master of the Brent- 
wood school is perfectly competent to discharge 
in person all the duties of his office ; otherwise he 
ought in conscience to relinquish the appointment. 
And a principal must always discharge his duties 
much more satisfactorily, as well as efficiently, 
than a deputy acting for him ; he possesses more 
influence over the minds of his pupils: and, 
feding more responsibility, he will, if not totally 
unworthy of his situation^ feel more zeal and 
anxiety to pfomote the improvement of his 
scholars than a stipendiary deputy can. be rea- 
sonably expected to feel. The statutes of the 
sohool require the master to attend, in his own 
person, for at least fQrty-eight hours in the course 
of each week ; with the trifling exception already 
stated, he never attends the school, in his own 
person, for the purpose of ** teaching:" the classical 
deputy appointed to supply his place attends 
during fourteen hours in each we^ek. 
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If it should therefoi*e be conceded that, under 
any circumstances, the services of a depiUy might 
be an adequate substitute for the attendance of a 
principal, the master of the Brentwood School 
would derive but little advantage in argument 
from this concession: to excuse his neglect, he 
must not only convince the public. that.. the ser- 
vices of a deputy are equivalent to the services 
of a principal, but he must do much more: he 
must prove that the attendance of a deputy for 
fourteen Jwurs in the week is fully equivalent to the 
attendance of the master himself during eight and 
forty. hQurs within the same space of time. If he 
should attempt to. prevail upon the public to be- 
lieve .this, it would present them with an amiable 
instance of diffidence which can never be suffi.ci-> 
ently admired. When the master of the Brent- 
wood School supposes that a substitute can do as. 
much Jn: the school in fourteen hours as he can 
effect in forty-eight or sixty hours, there can be 
little doubt that he wrongs himself by the com- 
parison, and forms too humble an opinion of bis; 
owa abilities. He should be, therefore,, encou-^ 
raged to entertain a better opinion of his own ac- 
quirements. It is not true that, the office of a 
schoolmaster indispensably requires the exertion 
of splendid and uncommon natural abilities : a com- 
petent share of literary attainments, persevering* 
and zealous indu^^try, and, above all, a constant 
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and punctual attendunce upon his duties, are the only 
qualifications which a schoolmaster ought ihdis^ 
pensably to; possess.. No abilhies, however great> 
-—no learning, however profound and various/ can 
qoznpensate for the absadce of industry and attenr 
tion on the part of the master. The public would; 
therefore, justly consider, the Brentwood sc^hool- 
master, attending in his place as the statutes of 
the school require, for at least eight and forty 
hours in ^ch week, a public teacher four times 
as valuable as any deputy he could appoint to 
supply his place for fourteen hours in the week. 

When I proceed to the second gfross abuse 
which presents itself in the management of the 
school at Brentwood, I am immediately struck 
with the extraordinary powers which the mem- 
bers of the corporation have assumed to them- 
selves. They exercise a discretionary power 
which amounts to an absolute and irresistible con- 
troul over the revenues, the buildings, and inter-' 
nal arrangements of the. school. They have not 
only taken upon themselves to dispense with the 
personal attendance of the master, but, in the full 
tiide and wanton exercise of the discretionary 
CQUtroul which they have usurped over the school, 
they have permitted the master to convert one oi 
the two school-rooms belonging to the fqupdation 
iuto a coach-house and domestic offices for his private 
accommodation ! I state a fact so extraordinary 
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tihd alinoflt incredible^ on the best authority, aod 
1 dare any indiyidnal connected with the school 
to step ibrward and contradict this statement. I 
am well aware that the possession of pow^f abso- 
lutely, discretionary is a temptation which the 
strongest mind cannot always resist; but I con- 
less that, till this fact came to my knowledge, I 
hardly suspected to what length some men might 
proceed, when impelled by the force of such a 
temptation. It is difficult to suppose it possible 
diat the guardians and managers of a school, pos- 
sessing such enormous revenues for the sole use 
of t^ master, could become emboldened by long 
nnpunity to sanction an act so shameless and 
disgracefuU Did they conceive the revenues of 
the school property, amounting to upwards of 
iSOO/. per ammm, too inadequate to remunerate 
the services of a master, who, instead of attend- 
ing personally in the school, as the statutes re- 
quite, for eight hours dt least every day, seldom 
attended for one hour in any day since his ap^ 
poinfment? And did they therefore think it right 
to convert one of the school-rooms into a coach-- 
house and stable, with the view of adding to the 
emoluments, which they considered an insufficient 
4compensation for his attendance? On this unex- 
ampled circnmstance, I shall not trust myself in 
tn&tking a single observation. No efforts are re- 
quisite to point out its character to the public? 
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imd itistobe feared that no i^monstrancfe @^ 
laake tii^ least impression on those members cif 
the .school corporation, who planned and sanct- 
tioned this flagrant transaction. 

When the public, therefore, look at all the facts 
which must come to their knowledge, while in- 
quiring into the present state of this opulent and 
richly-endowed foundation ) when they find that 
the master has gradually, and almost entirely^ 
withdrawn Ms personal attendance; and when 
they find one of the school -rooms diverted frt>m 
the purposes for which it was designed by ttfe 
founder, well may- they tremble for the fate which 
may probably await the other! Ify in the uncb^ 
trouled exercise of the power which they hare 
usurped, the corporation have permitted the mas^ 
ter to convert one of the school-rooms into'^co^eA 
Jiouse and stable^ Heaven only knows how S0€^ 
the same body may allow- him to turn the schola^rs 
out of the bth^r room, and coiivert it into atnur-- 
sei^. Let it not be said, that our fears of sudi aa 
event are visionary* No reasoning is mote falla- 
cious tlian that which argues that an event will 
not take place, because it is improbable: bad any^ 
body, fifty years ago> predicted that one of the 
Brentwood scbobl-rooms would be converted inti 
a set of domestic officeis, few would have acknow^ 
tedged such an event possible; such, however, is 
the literal fact; and with- this fact, staring us in 
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fte hce, we may very justly express our fears; 
that the remaining school-room shouhl be appro^ 
priated to the private purposes of the present or 
some future master. If the members of the . 
Brentwood School corporation be permitted to 
ei^ercise the discretionary and anomalous powers 
which they have usurped, it is impossible to con- 
jecture how far their audacity may carry them; 
they may, as they actually did more than once be* 
fore, allow the master to lock up the school, put 
the key in his pocket, and convert his appoint* 
ment into a complete sinecure. 

The third head of abuse in the management of 
thi^ Grammar School at Brentwood, to which the 
attention of the public must be now called, is the 
unauthorized and injurious change made in the 
studies of the scholars, by which funds ex- 
pressly appropriated to the promotion of classical 
literature, are diverted from this object, and ap- 
plied to purposes never contemplated by the 
ifounder. 

With the view of screening the Brentwood 
schoolmaster from the charge of neglecting his 
duty, it may, perhaps, be said by his friends that 
although this charitable foundation, under its 
present management, cannot be represented as 
a grammar school, still as the partial services of 
two writing-assistants are engaged, it is con- 
verted into a good school for writing and arith- 
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metic; and rendered, in this manner, a parii^^ 
school, more suitable to the wants and wishes o^ 
the neighbourhood. For the sake of argumen^^ 
let it be conceded, that a school for writing and 
arithmetic is more agreeable to the wishes of tl^e 
town and neighbourhood than a grammar schppL 
Still it may be demanded, who constituted tb^ 
master, guardians, and patron of the school judge« 
on this point? The founder bequeathed his pijo* 
perty for the support of z, grammar school; an4 
although a common writing school may be morf 
useful to one class of the inhabitants of the place» 
who authorized the corporation of the school to 
neglect the instruction of that class for whose 
benefit the endowment was principally, if not ex- 
clusively, left, and apply its funds to purposes 
which the founder, in all probability, never cpn-r 
,templated ? I have perused the statutes of the 
school with the most careful attention, and I have 
not discovered a single expression which seems 
to infer that the corporation are vested with a 
discretionary power as to the species of instruc- 
tion to be communicated at the school: till, there- 
fore, the statutes are altered or modified by com- 
petent authority, and the master, guardians, and 
patron of the school possess no such authority, no 
alteration can be legally made in the nature of 
the instruction prescribed by these statutes. 
But I am ready to contend, not only that the 
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Jiti^hlicms of th^ fonnder were to estabfisK S 
(Grammar School at Brentwood, but further, thai 
nbohange hiElsr taken place in the circumstahces, 
eitfeerof the town or Its vicinity, which renders 
itach 'an ei^tablishment less suitable to the wants 
and wishes of the inhabitants, than it* was at the 
*ite of the foundation. Without referring to the 
express regulations of the founder, which leave 
lio doubt as to his intentions^ I maintain that, 
cm principles of general policy as well as local 
expediency, a well-condudted grammar school 
^buld enable the toWn and immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Btentwood to derive more valuable 
advantages from this rich endowment, than cah 
possibly be expected from the application of its 
funds to the support of a school for writing and 
atithmetic. ' 

In an opulent and populous neighbourhood, an 
endowed school is not necess&ry in order to secure 
the services of competent masters to teach writ- 
ing and arithmetic. The demand for this sort 6f 
instruction will always command a sufficient sup- 
ply of the ordinary talent requisite to communi- 
cate it. But the demand for classical instruction, 
being much more limited, does not present the 
same certainty, and the same facility, of procuring 
a necessary supply of masters possessing compe- 
tent attainments. It becomes, on this account, 
necessary to offer classical masters a bonus, in 
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the sliape of endowments, which is n^ required 
in order to secure a sufficiemt supply of writing 
masters. When it is thei^fore maintained that 
our endowed grammar sohoold' oug^ht to be con- 
verted into Qoknmon sehbols for wi^itiqg and arith^ 
metic, because thij9 change wooM render tbeo^ 
more generally useful, the object and intentions of 
the founders are utterly misconceived. The limited 
number of pupild to whom thei»e establishments 
would afford giiEituito^sinstruction, while coildu^t^ 
ed as grammar schook, was precisely the reaaod 
which induced the founders to endow them as^ 
ischools for classical literattire. Neman will di^y 
that instruction in writing and aridunetic was id 
demand when these establishmei^ were fou^nded ( 
lio fear was felt that this dema^itd would $ecure a 
sufficient supply of competent masters. The mtf^ 
nifieent fdt^ndei^s Of otir endowed ^chobls were fully 
aware^ that thenutnberof boyswho, in every popu- 
lous neighbourhood> would require insti^uction in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, would be SUffici^ 
ently large to induce masters able to communical^ 
it, to settle iii siich districts; but felt that the num- 
ber of thoi^ desirous to obtain classical instnie- 
tion would be necessarily more liHiited and con*^ 
fined; and, consequently, that there would notbcf 
the sinie inducement to prevail on an able clai^i-^ 
cal master to settle among them. They were^ 
aware that the remuneratioii of writing naasters^ 
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from the number of those who would attend thettif 
would be ample and certain; but that the remu^ 
neration of classical masters, in consequei^ce of 
the much more liitaited number of pupils which 
4;hey could procure^ would necessarily prove much 
mote scanty and precarious; and, thinking in- 
struction in the classics of very great importance 
to this limited number, they determined to secufe 
for them a succession of able and competent 
masters, to whom they left permanent funds as .a 
compensation for their services. 
. Thus the very argument, which is constantly 
urged to sanction . the conversion of grammar 
schools into cbmmon schools (ox writing and arith- 
metic, establishes the impolicy no less than the 
illegality of such a measure. Sir Anthony Brown 
endow'ed a Grammar School at Brentwood, not 
because he supposed that a greater number Qf 
boys would attend it as a classical establishniept, 
than as a school for writing and arithmetic; but 
because he knew it would be attended by a 
smaller number: because he felt convinced that 
the larger number, who v^anted merely elemen- 
tary instruction, vvould easily procure it for them- 
selves; but that the spialler number, which would 
reqpire instruction in the classics, could not se- 
cure the attendance of a competent teacfa^r^ with- . 
Qut the aid and encouragement of an endowment. 
Nothing therefore can be more absurd and falla? 
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cious than the rei^soning which would justify the 
conduct of the guardians of the Brentwood School, 
or of any similar foui^dation, who divert the re- 
venues of such establishments froni the intentions 
of their founders, under the groundless and fre- 
quently hypocritical pretence, that such an appli- 
cation of these funds will afford a species of in- 
struction in more general demand, and beneficial 
to a greater number. 

With respect, however, to the Qrammar School 
at Brentwood, there is no ground for supposing 
that the pupils who would attend it as a classical 
establishment, conducted according to the spirit 
and plain intent of the statutes, would be limited 
in number. The number, opulence, and respecta- 
bility of the families which reside in the neigh- 
bourhood — the beauty and acknowledged salu- 
brity of the spot on which the school rooms are 
built — its proximity to the metropolis, arid various 
other advantages, which it is needless more fiilly 
to detail, point out Brentwood as one of the most 
desirable situations in this kingdom for a well- 
conducted and numerously attended Grammar 
School. In every local advantage which can 
contribute either to the health, amusement, or 
accommodation of the pupils, all thos^e who are 
acquainted with the place will acknowledge, that 
it more than rivals the most convenient and most 
justly celebrated ofour public schools. Even under 
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its present management, there are about twelve 
scholars who attend it for classical instruction; 
and if twelve boys, to whom a classical education 
is an object of importance, attend this school, to 
avail themselves of the services of a deputy, who 
devotes no more than fourteen hours of each week 
to their instruction, it is diflScult not to believe that 
a much larger number would attend if the prin- 
cipal, in his own person^ did his duty in the school 
during the number of hours prescribed by. the 
statutes. 

Assuming, even, that no more than twelve 
scholars should attend the school if the master 
gave instruction in the classics only, still I 
cannot understand the grounds on which he can 
justify his neglect of these twelve, for whose 
benefit the endowment was expressly left, ^oid 
direct his attention (not his own attention, but 
that of his deputies) to the exclusive instruction 
of the eighty boys whom the founder never con- 
templated. The inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood must, it is apprehended, be content to take 
advantage of the gift of Sir Anthony Brown in 
that manner only to which he has limited them. 
That he never meant his property should be 
expended in supporting a mere parish school, 
where boys might be taught to read and write^ 
is perfectly evident from the 29th statute, which 
expressly ordains, that '^ the schoolmaster shall. 
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not take any scholar unless he can write and 
read written and printed hand before his coming 
thithen" 

I have the authority of several of the most 
respectable families resident in the immediate 
neighbourhood, for asserting, that if the school 
were conducted according to the intentions of the 
founder, they would be very glad to avail them* 
selves of such an opportunity for the education of 
their sons. The. system on which it is at present 
conducted renders it notoriously unavailing for 
those who wish for classical instruction. To con- 
vince the public that this statement is correct, I 
need only inform them, that the master does not 
allow his own son to attend the school, but sends him 
farther from home, to be educated privately by 
the classical deputy, whose partial attendance is 
employed in the school. This deputy attends in 
the school during fourteen hours in each week : 
and the rest of his time is devoted to the educa- 
tion of the master s son, at the house in which he 
resides. It may be also added^ as a most mate'- 
rial fact, that the patron of the school, who is the 
master's brother, has a very numerous family, 
and that all his sons are sent to other schools. No- 
thing can more forcibly show the glaring abuses 
existing in this school, than the conduct of the 
patron and master. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous emoluments which the master receives, he 

p2 
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and the patron are so impressed with the sbame^ 
ful neglect into which this noble foundation has 
fallen, that they are obliged, at a great expense, to 
send their own sons to be educated elsewhere ! ! 
If the master and patron of this school feel that it 
is not conducted in such a manner as to be a fit 
place for the education of their own Sons, they 
will hardly undertake to maintain that it is fit for 
educating the sons of other gentlemen. It does 
really appear to me, that the public will have 
some difficulty in believing that men who have 
the management of an endowed school, possess- 
ing the most ample revenues, should evince, such 
a barefaced disregard of the intentions of the foun- 
der, and such daring contempt for the just claims 
of their neighbours, as this circumstance proves 
that they entertain. The managers and guar- 
dians of some other public trusts have been 
greedy, selfish, and corrupt, but I have in vain 
tasked my memory for a single instance in which 
such unjust stewards have put public opinion so 
openly at defiance. The governors of the Brent- 
wood school not only do what is wrong, but they 
seem to glory in the wrong which they commit ; 
they seem to pride themselves in showing the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood how boldly and 
unbluishingly they can trample upon their, just 
and inalienable rights. 
The advantages of which the abuse of this opu- 
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tent fdundatioa has depriveii the town atid neigh-, 
bourhood of Brentwood, are not easily esti- 
mated. From a great public school conducted 
according to the intentions of the founder, ther§ 
is scarcely an inhabitant, of any trade or occupar 
tioD, who would not derive great ^nd direct be- 
nefit. Such an establishment could not fail to be 
numerously attended; it would attract into the 
town a crowd of pupils, and into the neighbour^ 
hood a number of wealthy families. This influx 
of families and pupils would create an additional 
demand for every article of consumption, give a 
new impulse to the trade of the place, and make 
a large addition to the profits now receivjed by 
every tradesman in the town and neighbourhood. 
The demand for houses within a convenient dis- 
tance from tlie school would be also greatly in- 
creased ; and every proprietor who has a hojiise 
to let, or a spot of land on which a dwelling may 
be built, would derive immense pecuniary advan^ 
tages from the proper management of this wealthy 
institution. An addition of one-fourth would be 
made to . the value of every house capable of 
accommodating a respectable family, as well as 
the value of every cottage, which naany indivi- 
duals, such as the widows of clergymen and 
officers, with contracted incomes, might be in- 
duced to occupy, with. a view of affording their 
prphan sons an opportunity of attending ,the 
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school. This new demand for houses would call 
into immediate and constant requisition all the 
artisans and mechanics of the place, who would 
be employed in building, repairipg, or furnishing 
them. Thus every inhabitant of the town of 
Brentwood, or of the parishes that surround it, 
be his trade or occupation what it may, is most 
deeply interested in correcting these abuses in the 
management of the school, which continue to de- 
prive him of great advantages to which he is most 
justly entitled. 

The abuse of the Brentwpod school inflicts 
another grievous injury on the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood. In this free country, 
there is no station or dignity, however exalted, 
to which the humblest individual, possessed of 
eminent abilities, may not successfully aspire : 
and there is no monopoly of talent among the 
more opulent classes of society. Our endowed 
grammar schools present the only field where the 
existence of superior natural abilities may be 
discovered and developed. They form thus, as 
it were, a loop-hole, through which the son of a 
peasant may force his way to the rank occupied 
by the son of a peer. If we cast our eye over 
the names of those who, in the present or past 
ages, have raised themselves to eminence in the 
law, or the church, we shall find a large propor- 
tion of individuals whose rise must be solely as- 
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cribed to the impulse given to their taleuts by the 
endowed grammar schools of the neighbourhood^ 
in which they were born. Had it not been for 
the advantages derived from these valuable foun- 
dations, they never could have elevated them- 
selves, without wealth or connexions, above thq 
rank and occupation of their fathers ; and instead 
of standing before the world, clothed in ermine 
or lawn, as splendid and honorable proofs of the 
force and elasticity of talent, they, like their 
forefathers, would have continued to toil at the 
plough or the loom. Other public endowments 
have thus turned out eminent divines, distin-* 
guished lawyers, and successful statesmen, from 
among the middling or even the humblest classes 
inhabiting the districts in which they are situate. 
It is not, therefore, by any means improbable, 
that the school at Brentwood, if properly at- 
tended to, might, in many instances, be produc- 
tive of a similar effect. Other towns, possessing 
well conducted grammar schools, have made the 
tradesmen residing within their limits, the fathers 
of men who have raised themselves to dignity in the 
church or the law; and it appears difficult to urge 
a valid reason, why the Brentwood school should 
not present to the inhabitants of that town and 
neighbourhood, a privilege which might lead to 
a similar result. If the present governors of the 
Brentwood school gave audible vent to their feel- 
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ings, they would, if a judgment may be formed 
from their conduct, thus address the pupils who 
now attend the school: *'Ye ragged sons of 
ploughmen, tradesmen, and mechanics, instruc* 
tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic is as 
much as you can want: you are a dull and stupid 
race, and no education can enable you to raise 
yourselves above your present condition : you 
were born for the plough, the shop, or the last ; 
we shall keep you to the occupations for which 
naturie destined you, and to increase our own pri- 
vate emolument we shall deprive you of the op- 
portunity of bettering your condition, to which 
you are entitled by the munificence of Sir An- 
thony Brown." Who can undertake to say how 
many of those, who once attended this school and 
now subsist on the scanty returns of manual 
or mean occupations, a better education would 
have enabled to escape from the toil to which 
the neglect of these governors has condemned 
them ? • 

They have not only done this injury to the 
scholars who have attended the school, but^ 
adding insult to injury, they have done it under 
the hypocritical pretenceof benefiting those whom 
they have thus deeply and irreparably wrongfed. 
Having made the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood the victims of cupidity, they endeavour now 
to render them the dupes of hypocrisy : they 
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pretend tbat» in making the alterations intro'* 
duced intathe school, they were actuated not by 
a selfish feeling of interest — but by the laudably 
wish of rendering it more generally useful than 
the founder intended. They know and feel, that 
the reason which is thus advanced to justify their 
deviations from the regulations of the founder, 
is a mere pretence, a flimsy attempt to impose 
upon the world. It is certain, that a greater 
number of scholars Would attend the school if tuell 
conducted according to the rules of the foundation^ 
than now. attend it as a mere parish school for 
reading and writing. The present system of ma-» 
naging it, does not, therefore, render it morCf 
generally useful. 

*' But," say they, " if conducted as a grammar 
school, it would be necessary to turn away the 
scholars who at present attend it as a common 
writing school, in order to make room for. another 
class. of pupils." I do not exactly see even this 
necessity — there appears to be no overwhelming 
reason why the boys who at present attend the 
school should be deprived of the gratuitous in- 
struction which they now receive there in writing 
and arithmetic. They might, at least for the pre- 
sent, be allowed to remain in the room which 
they now occupy under the superintendence of a 
writing master ; and the other school-room, which 
has been converted into a coach housb an4 
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STABLE, should be restored to its original destina- 
tion, where the master himself might personally 
attend, as the statutes require him, to the classical 
department. When the pupils attending for clas- 
sical instruction in this room, now degraded into 
a receptacle for horses and grooms, should be- 
come too numerous, the use of the other room 
would of course be then wanted. 

If the scholars applying for classical instruction 
should, in the course of time, fill both the rooms 
now belonging to the foundation, the funds of the 
school have increased so immensely in amount 
that it would not be too much to expect that a 
iiecessary portion of them should be expended in 
building an additional or third room, for the 
tuition of scholars in writing and arithmetic. 

In many other public endowments, where the 
funds admit of such an extension of the views of 
the founder, tuition in writing and arithmetic has 
been added by the trustees to the instruction in 
the classics ordained by the statutes. There is 
no public school in this country the emoluments 
of which have increased in a larger proportion 
jthan the income received by the master of the 
Brentwood school ; while they barely amounted 
to 100/. per annum, he was required by the sta- 
tutes to attend in his own person, and retain the 
ftssistance of a competent usher to " help him in 
his pains of teaching" the classics. Now that the 
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revenues of the school have increased fifteen-fold, 
it cannot be considered very unreasonable to 
expect that the master should, in addition to, not- 
in lieu of, what the statute^ ordain, be required to 
build an additional room, and expend lOQ/. per 
annum in extending the advantages of the school, 
by conferring gratuitous instruction in wrriting 
and arithmetic, on a class of pupils who might 
not wish for instruction in the classics. 

The governors of the Brentwood school and their 
advocates maintain, that, because instruction in 
writing and arithmetic is in more general demand 
than tuition in the classics, they are justified in 
neglecting the intentions of the founder, and in 
converting an establishment which was indis- 
putably designed for a grammar school, into 
a common parish school for elementary instruc- 
tion.' This is a very pretty specimen of a figure 
in logic, which is vulgarly termed a " non sequi- 
tur.'' It does not follow that elementary in- 
struction, although in more demand than classical 
education, should supersede the species and course 
of instruction provided by the founder : but as 
the property left by this founder has increased 
beyond any reasonable expectation which he 
could have formed, and can in consequence 
amply bear an extension of his views, it does 
follow, that a portion of these funds may be 
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appropriated for the support of a distinct esta- 
blishment for elementary instruction, provided 
this arrangement do not interfere with the ex- 
press and definite intentions of the donor. 

There exist, therefore, good grounds for 
doubting the sincerity of the pretence on which 
the corporation of this school have introduced Ihe 
alterations made in its arrangements. If they 
had, as they assert, the good of the public only 
in view, they would have fulfilled the intentions 
pf the founder, and conducted the school as a 
classical establishment; and to render it still 
more extensively and generally useful to the 
neighbourhood, they would, from its overgrown 
revenues, have added to it a department for writ- 
ing and arithmetic. This is the '' more attendance" 
which every one would have acknowledged to be 
in " the spirit of the statutes." Brentwood and 
its neighbourhood would then reap all the be- 
nefits to be expected from a large and well 
conducted classical establishment, with the ad- 
ditional advantages arising from a free school for 
instruction in writing and arithmetic. 

It may perhaps be said that, although it be 
right to oblige the master to discharge with fide- 
lity and zeal the duties imposed upon him by 
the founder, it is too much to require that he 
should, in addition to this, expend a considerable 
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sum of money in building a room forthe couvenir 
ence of a writing school, and defray the annual 
expenses of a department not established by the 
statutes. If I am not greatly mistaken, it can be 
shown, that there are funds amply sufHcient to 
provide for these objects without trenching too 
much upon the present emoluments of the master. 
The last statute for the regulation of the school 
ordains, that "the master, discharging all the 
duties wherewith he is charged," shall receive all 
the rents and profits of the endowment. If it can 
be proved, that the present master has not dis- 
charged any of his duties in the manner pre- 
scribed by the statutes, an equitable ground will 
.be established for maintaining that be has not 
entitled himself to all the profits of the school 
property. Had he attended to bis duties for the 
time and in the manner which the founder re- 
quired, he would have been justly entitled to all 
the emoluments of his appointment ; but as he 
has chosen to neglect almost entirely the per- 
formance of these duties, it may be asserted, 
that, on every principle of equity and fair dealing, 
he has forfeited his claim to a part at least of 
these emoluments. It mast be therefore consi- 
dered to what portion of these profits he can 
establish a just claim, by the manner in which 
he has discharged the duties of a school- 
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inodter. The statutes ordain, that he shall re« 
ceive all the profits of the school, amounting to 
1563/. per annum, on condition that he discharge 
personally the duties of his office for ten hours 
each day in the summer, and eight in the winter : 
as it can be proved that he has not remained in 
the school for the purpose of teaching, (except 
during the occasional absence of his deputy,) for 
one hour on any one day since his appointment; 
and that repeatedly, for days and weeks, nay 
sometimes for whole months, he has not gone near 
the school at all, it is presumed that 500/. per 
annum is a much more liberal compensation than 
a court of equity can award him for such attend- 
ance. To this ample remuneration for himself^ 
much exceeding what he can reasonably claim, 
shall be added his present outgoings as master of 
the school : and his account with the Charity .will 
stand nearly thus : 



£. s. 



Received by the master for land and tithes be- 
longing to the Brentwood School^ seventeen 
years* rent, at 1,5132. per annuin . . « 

House for seventeen years, estimated at 40/# 
per annum 

One of the school-rooms used as a coach- 
house and STABLE, estimated at 10/. per ann. 

Total receipts of the present master since his 
appointment ..... 



25,721 





b^ 


680 








170 








26^71 





1 1 
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Amount of receipts . . . .* 

Outgoings of the Brentwood School 
Corporation. 

To the master for superintending the school 
for an average of ten minutes each day — 
seventeen years* salary^ at 500/. per annum 

To classical assistant/ attending on Mondays^ 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, three 
hours each day : or Thursdays and Satur- 
days, one hour each day : seventeen years* 
salary, at 1 00/. per annum 

To principal writing-master, (once a carpenter 
in the town,) and now the only constant 
attendant in the school: seventeen years' 
salary, at 60/. per annum 

To assistant writing-master, partially attendant 
in the school : seventeen years* salary, at 
40/. per annum . . 

Repairs, estimated at 30/. per annum 

Coals and candles, at 20/. per annum , 

Books, paper, and pens, at 30/. per annum . 

Total outgoings of the Brentwood Schools 
since the appointment of the present master > 
in 1806 ) 

Excess of receipts over reasonable' outgoings 
in seventeen years .... 



26,571 



/. d. 




8,500 



1,700 



1030 



680 








510 





O 


340 








510 









13,270 



13,301 a 



Thus it appears, on every principle of equity^ 
that there is a balance of 13,300/. due to the Cha- 
rity from the present master, and applicable to 
any purposes which may be thought expedient 
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either by tlie Court of Chancery, or by Parlia- 
ment; a part of this large balance might be ad- 
vantageously expended in building a school for 
writing and arithmetic. Such a building, capable 
of accommodating a hundred boys, could not, on 
the most expensive plan, cost more than 1300/.; 
and 2000/. would secure an ample stipend to a 
writing-master for. instructing them on the na- 
tional plan of education. After deducting these 
expenses, a balance of 10,000/. would still remain 
disposable at the discretion of the Chancellor or 
Parliament. 

It may perhaps be thought improbable that the 
Chancellor will compel the governors of the 
school to refund any part of the revenues which 
have been already received : I cai^not undertake 
to speak with certainty on a point which I do not 
professionally understand ; but it is possible that 
those who are principally concerned may indulge 
a feeling of security which has no real foundation. 
The Court of Chancery has a long arm, and can 
reach far : and it is not very probal^le that the 
funds of any charity can be grossly abused with 
perfect impunity. 

But if no such fund existed for the purpose of 
adding a department for writing and arithmetic 
to the establishment originally planned by the 
founder, no doubt can be entertained that the re- 
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V^hiie^ of tli6 school afe more tKan siiffitiently 
ample to fulfil his views, and to Warrant an 
extension of the object of this rich institution, 
-which a change of circumstances renders expe*- 
dient. If the rents of the property belonging tb 
the Corporation were barely suflScient to defray 
the expenses of a classical school/ it would be 
nnreaso^iable to expect that any portion of them 
should be appointed to a different purposci But 
HA the receipts of this establishment have gradu- 
ally increased from 100/. per annum to 1563/*^ no 
man can deny that thete are ample funds to re- 
munerate the head master^ and the usher who 
may be eng&ged to assist him in the classical de- 
apartment; and that, in addition to thi^, a i^urplus 
Will remain sufficient to defray the expenses of a 
{Separate department for eletoentary instt-iictioti. 
While the master received from the property of 
the institution no more thkn 100/. peY annum, the 
ststtutes required him to attend personally in the 
school for eight hours, at leasts every dsly, and 
imposed upon him the burden of payings an ushefr 
out of this income, if an assistant should be found 
Requisite to ** help him in his pains of teaching*^' 
But how that^ instead of 100/., he receives 1563/. 
per annum, it is not surely very xmreasonable to 
:expect, that he should devote a small portion of 
this enormous income to the instruction of tho^ 
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children for wI^sq; a <;1as$}cal education, m^^y. pot 
be required. , ^ ; . , .5 

. In th€ establishment of any new ^regulations fpf 
the ipanagemeut of this schpoU i^^. evei^t w^high 
/Cannot he long deferred,) this is a point which 
fshould be particularly pressed on the.attentipH^ ftf 
those who are mofre imuG^ediately ipteyested i;i 4hp 
.subject. . The principle, of adding; a depart^^e^t 
/or reading and writing to; classical eBtah^isijk 
-ments^ has; been frequently agted upon in o(h^ 
<fpundation. schools, ^ where ^tfee fuj^ds jare Jargp 
4^oi^h to ^idvtkii pfs^uch nn ^ten^ioq of the^vjlj^w^^ 
<of 4h§ fhun^e?. . Thi;5, prinqiple has a)so rec^iv^ 
the sariotion qf the hijgh^st authority. Iu:a b^, 
.^mei^uded by a cQoiinittee*: pud. pript^d: by :thp 
ptderpf theJia^se of Conunoto. it h dpclsg^, 
/f that the person or per9dns bi^ving th^ power .^^f 
.appointing tjrn ma^tQr of fipy jwjhool fo(^id]^d i/r 
eftdowQdrfpr the te&Qhtfig of grmnffm^ apdiwJiP 
phiiUihaTe.appoiiited §jueh ittaStj^r, m^y^ ifh^pr 
;they think. fit> piak* » .bwrgain with, tjife s£tp4 
in^ter, asi they c^n :iigree tP^ji^her,.. by force qf 
which be shall bind bipiselfltp, teach> ei^i^r 1^ 
himself or : by an u2sh^r of ds9b(apt» . readifig^ 
.yrjitingi ftn4 racppuntsi to Xwh per6<)|isi jind ^ 
(PPch terms as .^h^tU fee agr«e4 Upop, be^idp 
teaching granxmfir,, aeoordipg to the. inteution^ 
f$tnd djreption^ pf the founder, devisor^ or t^|- 
tator." 
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^ Such ikn larmiigpsheAt^iliroiitd ft)rib. a m^t a<h 
mixBhle add itiotr to the ^6riginai: plan iof the foixiider 
tf: the Brehtwood lic&pol. .^ It wrouH aferd ti^ 
lower classes an ^^celient «chod fdn readiiig; . 
Writings ami iritfem^tie^ and wb^ir auy of tlieib^ 
«ehoIad:s: 'should ' sdidw va .partfchlat ar^titude • fbt 
Idqraiii^^ he- ihig'ht>the be :trjiniferred to the 
graininiar departbiart, where he might- l&e qtia^ 
lifted for the aoquisitioki of wealth iiifd distinct 
fioii. The writing' school wocild thvid becbine 
ti' species^ of seed-bed » horn which' the mojst pro* 
mising planiDs* -might be- picked; and ^removed 
into- anothSen : soil, for- the sake 6f more ^aitentive 
culture, and more skilfiil management. Th« 
xmn^cessaii^ and inconvenient admixture of the 
l6weV \^ith the higher class of pupils would be 
thus avoided, and biie of the principal impedi- 
ments which renders it impossible for the gen- 
tlemen of tte neighbourhood to avail: theni^lves 
of this thuriificent endowment would b6 instantly 
removed. 

If ^Breittwodd possess local advantages equal, 
if iicJt lenip^ritfri'tb thembist cdebraf e<l of dur pub- 
Ik^ '8(;h6bls^ eaii there be a:ny relason' to dbiibt that; 
if conduct^' With ^qlial zeal and ablKty, it Would 
bothtnand thie attehdahce of • ati eqtual number of 
pupils? Why is it tliat Eton, Wintihester, West^ 
minster, Riigbyj BariroW, and the Caiarter-House 

e2 
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overflow with pupils to a degree whidi rencEers 
it neeessary to apply to the masters some years 
before a boy is old enough to be sent thither fof 
admission! Is any one of these far-famed esta^- 
blishments, in point of situation/ better adapted 
than Brentwood to preserve the health, or to pro^ 
sniote the comfort of the scholars? Unquestionably 
not* Are the emoluments which the masters re* 
ceive from the permanent funds of these diaritat 
ble foundations, more ample than the income wbicb 
is enjoyed by the master c^the Brentwood School? 
The reader shaU solve the question for himself.--^ 
From the property of the foundation there is rer 
ceived,. as an annual salary, by the 

Master of Winchester , . . 
Master of Westminster 
Master of Rngby , 
Master of the Cbarter-Honse 
Master of Hairoi? ^ « . 



But the Master of the Brentwood School r^r 
ceives an annual stipend of 1^63/.^ which is j^st 
100/, p«r annum more tbaA double the amount of 
the^ salaries of the naasters of six of pur great 
Graminar Schools put togethfsr! :. • 

' What ^nchsmtnient is it that attracts pupils to 
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these seminaries in subh numbers that they can 
bat with difficulty gain admission, while the enor- 
4»ously wealthy foundation at Brentwood is^ as 
a grammar school, absolutely neglected ?- 
' It is the different Inanner in which they are 
conducted, arising from the very different super-r 
ilitendence under which the masters, of these es* 
tablishments are placed. In the public schools 
already mentioned, the masters ar€i under the 
controul of provosts. Wardens, fellows, or trus- 
tees, who exact from them a compliance with the 
letter and spirit of the statutes, and thus enforce 
the ^fficieiit discharge of the duties attached to 
their appointment. The master of the Brentwood 
School is under no controul, except that of his 
brother, who is the patron ; and this liberty of 
acting as he pleases, or rather this obligation of 
acting as his brother pleases, is a temptation 
which has proved much too strong even for the 
present master, whom, in his private character, 
I believe to be an estimable man. He devolves 
the duties which he ought to perform in his own 
person, on substitutes, whom he pays for their 
partial services in the school; and thus, in effect, 
he converts the mastership of this foundation 
into a sinecure, from which he pockets the dif- 
ference between the annual revenues of the pro* 
perty belonging to the school, and the expense 
which, he incurs in conducting it on the present 
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system* It will be seen^ from the calculation of 
these expenses^ already made, that the antiual 
amount of; this abeoure cau&ot be less than 100Q4 
The p6w«r of confroulingf the master, imd enc 
forcing the. performance of bis duties, is ; vested 
fwminaliy in two guardians* The Ibirtyrowth ^\^ 
tute ordains, '\ that if the master should nfit peri- 
sonaily atteiMl to the. duties of his a|>poiatm<|it 
during. the time, ^and in the manner; specified Jn 
the statutes^ tbeh.ooe of the guardians^ with the 
consent of the . pther guardian, . .or of the! patron^ 
shall receive, the. rents and'.profits of the. j^id 
school which shall Ud due after subhdefaiilt, ntir 
til the said schoolmaster do r^fona hits said of* 
fences, by diligent ^ttendanoeoiponhis said officii 
in bis own person, and tha^ th^; nmts .'which ishaU 
be taken and receivjed by the guardian ahalli be 
paid to him thai, inhis absence, £liall:l)a.app<Hnt-r 
isd by the pati^on to:teaclt the scholars of the said 
ischooL'' Btit aithou|;h th^ power of controuHng 
the. master, and enforcing a diligent attendance 
upon Ms duties, be, by this itatuie^ nominally 
vested in the guardians, still, as these guardians 
are, by ithe statutes of the foundation, appoint^ 
by the patron, and removakl& at: his soie mlli and 
pleasure, it must unavoidably follow, that all the 
real power of superintending the conduct of the 
master is lodged in the hands of the, patron. 
: The present guardians x>f the school are,, both^of 
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them, ilien highly respectable iii their respective 
situations. One of them is a linen-draper, with 
whom the patron desirs; the other, a surgeon, who 
attends his family. iThey both see and acknow- 
ledge the abuse which has crept into the manage- 
ment of this school, and exceedingly lament that 
thfe power enti'usted to them is inadequate to 
correct it. Were they to take any steps tovvard^ 
reorganizing the school, of which they are the 
hominal gu^rdtdLiis, according to the intentions of 
the founder; the patron would instantly remove 
them. They would thus incur his displeasure, 
and lose his custom, arwell as that of many of 
his numeroujs friends and connexions, without ef- 
fecting any good for the school, or conferring any 
benefit on the public. So fully impressed upon 
the mind of the patron is the conviction that the 
power of regulating all the arrangements of the 
school is vested exclusively in himself, that he 
assured one of the pfresent guardians, whilst so- 
liciting him to accept the appointment, that the 
duties of the office were merely noininal; that 
neither power nor responsibility was attached to 
the appointment; and that all he would have to 
do, in hiB official capacity, would be to attend oc- 
easional meetings of the corporation, when leases 
of the property belonging to the school would, 
for form's sake, require- the signatures of the 
guardians. I' am authorized by the individual iii 
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question to state, that this bs the light in which 
the present patron of the school represented to 
him the pbwer and duties of the oflSce to which 
he was appointed. It is perfectly clear, then, 
that by appointing guardians to whom, from their 
situation and connexion with his family, he caa 
dictate, and whom, if they prov^ refractory, h& 
can remove, at his sole will and pleasure, ia order 
to make room for successors of more pliant dis- 
position, the whole power of superintending the 
master, and regulating the concerns of this foun- 
dation, is vested in his hands as absjolutely as if 
po 9ucb guardians existed. 

It is therefore imposaible not to perceive, that 
the circumstance which has rendered tbisopuIenV 
foundation comparatively useless to the public 
is the overwhelming and uncontroulable power- 
which the original framers of its constitution in-< 
directly aqd, I am persuaded, unintentionally 
lodged in the hands of the patron. For more 
than half a century the school has not been free 
from the blasting effects of this absolute power* 
The anomalous authority possessed by the patron^ 
of appointing and removing the guardians. at hi$ 
pleasure, has paralysed every effort, which hj« 
been hitherto made to qarry permanently into 
full effect the benevelent intentions of the founder, 
So long have the minds of mo$t of the inhabitant^ 
Qi PrentwQpd been familiarised to this monstroo^ 
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abuse, that it requires some pains to coavince 
them of its existence; and so long have the patron^ 
of this school and his ancestors been in the habit 
of considering its large revenues merely as a siiug; 
sinecure {nrpvision for a son or a brother, that hor 
great surprize would be excited were he to ex* 
cl^im against the exposure which has been here 
made, and describe it as an, unjust attempt to: 
deprive him of a privilege which, he and his pre:*, 
decessors have uninterrupiedly enjoyed. ./ ^ 

A regular find ingeniously contrived, system foi:: 
the management of the school is said to have de**; 
scended, like an heir-loom> in the family of the 
present patron. They who pretend to be in the 
secret go even so far as to assert, that it ^yas, in 
the first instance, devised by the learned lawyer 
who purchased the Weald estate in 1749^ that it* 
lyas engrossed by him, on the back of the title* 
deeds, for the benefit of his less learned posterity: 
^nd that it is now to be found in the right*h^nd 
comer of the chest in which the family mummfmts 
are kept. Till very recently the corporation, act- 
ing on this plan, let the tithes and land belonging 
to the foundation on leases, reserving trifling 
rents and taking large fines. What became of 
(he enormous fines which, from time to time, the 
corporation must have received on the renewal of 
these leases, is a mystery which I , cannot pretend 
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to tinravel. The decent respect which the living 
owe to the ashes of the dead would^ perhaps, be 
violated, T>y giving currency to all the conjectures' 
and surmises which are very extensively enter* 
tained respecting their destina^n. Il'is, how^ 
ever, generally believ^> tliat as long as jlhe above 
system of managing the school pvoper4;y was in 
fell operation, the trifling rents reserved on the 
r^nqwat of leases fotmed all : the emoluments 
which the -master, for the. time being, was allowed 
to receive from the faiids beloaging to the cerpo* 
ration* .-...•..: ^ • :•> •, 

- It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that some 
countenance was given to these surmises by two 
or three appointments, which were mad^ by the 
itnqiediate predecessor of the present patron^ 
The niastership of the School having becom^e va-^ 
cant about the year 1787, the inhabitants of the 
town and neighbourhood naturally expected to see 
an active, man, of first-rate abilities, appointed to 
fill a situation of so much importance and emolu^ 
nieiit. But to their -.astonishment and dismay, 
they soon discovered that the patr6xr, throu|^b the 
medium ;of a friend, had piekeKl up the super-' 
ammated und^master <!^ soihe country school, of 
the name of Drake. His illiberal neighbours chose 
to imagine that the patron had some sinister ob-- 
ject'in making this selection; but such ungener-' 
ous minds were incapable of appreciatiuig the 
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praise w6rtby motives byi whick im. w^^ actiiateil ^ 
It is^ no doubt, true, that age had rtodered this 
master totally unfit to tdisdiargef the jdotios of the 
situation to which he waaappointed; .but it is^ 
it-mustbeiremeinbered; equAily trae^ thiat the Jn* 
fivmity which incapiacitited ihiin to futtii the . dui^i 
tie»of hisroffice, fJeaded with. the patron to confer 
upon hint an appointment which would give him, 
at lea3t, a iubsidtfence during the short remnant 
c^ an iftsefot andLiJaboripus life. \ Itiwas. repre- 
s^ted to the ip^iAronp ibgO: Mr* .Brake' .was a wpr^ 
thy and met itorions man, worn iout 'by the toil 
andiatigue of: the sobocdiiiate situation : which be 
had previously, filled, and tiott it wtrald:be ar 
charitable act to give: him an: appcautmieht with 
Httle labour aiid some emoliunenL The r kind 
and benevolent heart :<>fithepatr<>hxjmmedult^y! 
. yeamedbn oldiDrakei hp.ndn^natekl^him wastisr 
of the Brentwood jSohool;^. and .to> enhance ,clie 
value of hia (bounty, Jbe ;pe3riaitted tim fto kyek tip; 
the doors and .put the: Iceyt iin his |)ocket./ Away 
with the base ' and im^eneriaiia Baspioikms whksh 
would 'SiiUy the ki^re of such:an unparalleled in*: 
stance of xirsinterested cbarityy. andascrib^f it »t6^ 
an impure:and:;8eififlh motive! Itisnot to^faf iler 
nied^ that ithe interestd iof'.l^e pntdio siifieced^; 
the appointment of. an I aged mas4^r^ too. infirm to 
discharge , his Jaborious: duties; but ooldmdeeA 
must^ have. been, the heart vi^ich wjoukL diave ^re^ 
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quired the patron to sacrifice the comforts of atr 
old man» or the indulgence of his own benevolent 
feelings, to the interests of the public or the in- 
tentions of the founder. 

This old man, having enjoyed his sinecure for 
about two years, died in 1789. The attention of; 
the public was again called to the individual 
whom the patron shbiild appoint to succeed him. 
It was butreasohable to expect that/ having once 
given way to* his feelings of compassion in the 
appointment of a master, he wo^uld at length be- 
stow some consideration on the right? and claims 
of the public. It was presumed, that no effort 
would now be spared to; discover a proper per-; 
son to fill an office so lucrative and responsible. — 
While actively and anxiously employed in siearch- 
ing for an individual df competent talents and 
attainments, to discharge the duties of the situa^ 
tion, unluckily for the public, a pathetic adver- 
tisement caught the eye of the patron. The pic-^ 
tare, indeed, which it presented was particularly 
moving.-— A vetiierable clergyman, grey haiiBy 
threadbare^ garments, a loving wife and twelve 
dutiful children, firiehdless, homeless, pennyless.> 
The patron's benevolencie could not withstand the 
appeal; his feelings caught the flame; the inte- 
reiBts of the public were instantly forgotten, and 
the.** sorrows of the poor old man" obtained for^ 
him the mastership of the Brentwood School. It 
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never wna. pretendkl that he :v^aa eihi^nfcly '4^^' 
Kfied to>fill thesitoation; but although it qiatiaot 
be contended thiat he suited the situation, it v^ill^ 
hardly tie denied that tha situation suited him; 
and they must be particularly hardto^jjleaaewhd 
will not acknowledge, that this was a sufficient 
gxouiid to justify the. patron. in: making the. ap- 
pomtment. It was not the characteir bf the patraif 
in que3tion to bestow iiis kindness/by halt^;: hq 
not only Bppointcsd a stranger^ splely rbGdDiin^^*^ 
ed to him by his age and bis indigence, ,to ther 
maistorsbip of the most wealthy: foundaticmiii iJbxi 
l^ibgdoni, but he permitted this master. to loekl 
i^p the school, and: convert his office into a^ierfeotf 
^inedure. From the day of his: appointment to^ 
ttie day of his.death there is every ground to be- 
licYe that be^js^yeK i/^ent int^ the school for ar 
smglei hour ; few, if. any^ pupils, ever . attend^dt 
and th€i doors were gewerally, if not constantly; 
^Idsed. * . . .. >^ 

To these two masters the benevolent 'fnatvcM 
showed an additional act of kindnras: benbt^nljR 
appointed them to the mastership of the scbool 
when feeble and wora out with age and infirmity 
r-rhe not only; dispensed with their attendance 'C^ 
duties which they were inconipetent to diaeharga[ 
— but, never weary of doing good, and ksfowii^ 
theto both to be inactive from age, and feom'ha^. 
l)it; but little acquainted with biimne^, M most 
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kindly 'tiiubnsteiil; fe :iiialmge.'t)ieiptopeMy of tbet 
udmGkf aftid^'to rebel V6 Jhe rents :aAd:prditfrjr)ftli^ 
^tidotrmeht^.oii ^their itotounU : This masterarwieFe 
tiiuBiretievedffrdm.all trbluble^'aiid. were likewise^ 
1 daubt:ii0t, l^ionly '^tiei^ii^ kd^ 

itaniagefram. tysfar^aiigelneiit. . ..'..:.. I y 

Theke vtcaasactions^tia doubt p 
lAieMitsphieBf haTfeeiq^bsed thereondtict of: tibe' biter 
piMrpiv tb ihudh^tipiea^fit^iis^icidii. It is, fa0Mr«^ 
ever, to be hoped/^tbat he wa» n^oieh tpo disiuteu 
reiBted; |:oD:iu)h0ii]»Ue^ widitoo hoii(ist,> td ^haLV<^ 
titeiiian mudiie: adyaatagor 4f the xt^a^o^ m wl»dv 
lie sfcofsd'jarithifegaard totthese t\eoi oid^kod hef^ 
ihen; birt it .iscaot to ibeconocidtel^ that sfbr^iigr 
ftilspicioxife(^ha}r^; been^vexy g^ra%^ tateft»»iBd^ 
that teirataiQ^d the mm9LgtmBtsi><dihe ^ebo^ 
proqiii^rif ia^hiir'bwh ihlmd« fbr ^ipbses^ whifdU 
wr^^n^Mt^ttooaci^it^fupptf^ fiistmeinofy^ i Jtism 
bBeaintioreothaii iosU4iuatodr^ jthatv/before be^cbn^- 
ferred the mastership of the school on Dralceoanii 
Mar^p^WdeivvbercbiitriGti^^ tpay tb»^ mi^re 
aMl^iid. of kbeat 80/1 per toimm^laHfid that the 9d<^ 
sidtt^ of 4hei prcxfits; derived 'froln the ^MokdsJ^m 
pmpi&ttyy ^amoitittitig, 'iii rentr'sUid^ fiiies^ W ka 
imDsmk$^'sAvflnB/^^vi^ idirectiy dnto hki ^owtr 
p«cketoJ indeed, this son^.thB ^^eiektiimaiMidS 
tlw «di^fy :whm eica^iiied tfefocer/ a Xkunolidee 
of the'Hocisid^Qi* Cotnmciid, tn 1810, tetnrtietfl att 
ala^^^el to one of the ehairmah^s ^^foestionji, >virhicM 
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Ihp sphool: lyad mt i.b?e« j^ntirely cld^ed; whil^ 
Maypx^wdef Yf^;p^^^t^P ? : he :ansy^^red* thSit ," it 
l^ad :r\ but jjpl .clH)o&iog:;te , ^' Jet r.Mr^H ftlf«fe" :«ttd 
rest satisp^d. with; this; i^y^ |^ *fi449d; .^b^t; tb^ 
})}sttfqn..feHiMi an, ^^per^j2^^:^iflafji|lty in p.wirti;! 
ipg hrm for hip. ?>^gle()t- . : liih^i iftsster \yfi$# j99 bA 
PMght to ) l|ave l>e§Hi in th^ fujt tQceipjt ^f all the 
profitparising fr^jm :tbe prqtpBrity:b*longii>g to t)]^ 
€orppratiQii, it is by 119 H^an^ iQ9.»y t6 p^rce^ii'j^ 
wherein ;t|>is ;d|ffiettHy: epaoifistfid^ ;; Tfa?$ sto^t^ 
»f th§^ fiicl|09| e^j^-^st^ljnyjBst.^berrgujffdij}^^ 
pataroi^ i!iri|Jr:0jw,©rcl9 \i^m^ Any mm^Vy:nf» 
|fic|ing ;higJ:'^t}Fi; of ^11^ i^ -emqliimmVnMi i&A 
appiriutni^^itjl ^rp%y tlienj to 8kvWb^ti|;!UJfee:iM>mit 
tta^edby tbffjp8»Qfl:t0:s«|^fly>^^^^^^ , i ;. r/A 

, Mr. Maj^pcH^^ei) dM>tQpiously; and epijftpse^lj 
nj^glected ajllh^ ^uti^s; ;a(^ piaster of th^-^chQoli 
from Uie year 17;^ft, wbe^ hp was 9pppi|btad^ tj^ 
tfa^ yesur 180^ when h§ ijii^d :. for a; y^ai pf 
nearly: fem*tee?i years .he: 9.1i)»plutely: closed tib» 
^eprs^QfAJ^pahopli StjiUAet patron, a4[id:gii8>rdi«ng» 
SiFho w^r^j, ^^ thpy: ^Iw^iys. paqst be, theimece. <rWfi7 
tqres of his wU>;qwMy28l©pti ai^d nei/^r, t<)pk:# 
9H]^$;siep tQ:fiy)^i$H:t^e:m.ap(er for this sh^rpisfoji 
negl^t,^ jWjiprs .^s. t|^*. diffic«Uy pf deprif i^g 
hmM emoluSi0nta which, by hi^ mis^nt^c^ Ijg 
bad fojrfeitedj a«d pf apppiftting, ai| d^e^staftultef^ 
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e^preB6lyi empowered the patron to do it! su^h ^ 
ease, a competent substitute to attend in his 
place? Supposing that the master actually re^ 
ceived all the emoluments to which his appoint- 
inent entitled him> there could have been no diA 
fi.culty whatever in punishing him for his negli* 
genoe. But if the detractors of the patron are to 
be credited— and if we suppose with them that he 
appropriated to his own use the bulk of the funds 
belonging to the school, and merely paid Mr. 
Maypowder a trifling annual stipend, the difficulty 
of punishing the negligent master would become 
instantly apparent. If the patron had made a 
corrupt stipulation for a share of the profits when 
be nominated Maypowder to the mastership of 
the school, it would certainly have been difficult, 
if not impossible, for him to do his d«t^, ^and en- 
force the constant attendance of the master/ ^As- 
suming a fact, which is almost too horrible to be 
credited, that the patron did pocket a large share 
of these profits,- how could he well say to the 
master — ** You must be diligent in your attend- 
ance in the school, otherwise I will deprive you 
of the emoluments of your office, and pay them to 
another appointed to supply your place," To 
this declaration the master might and would have 
replied — " You have already kept back the largest 
share of those reveaues, to which I alone am en- 
titled; and if you compel me to be punctual in 
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the discharge of niy duties, I will enforce my claim 
to that portion of them which you unjustly retain: 
but if you will remain silent and connive at my 
neglect, you may then continue to receive that 
portion of the profits of the school property which 
has been already agreed upon, and I shall enjoy 
the stipend allotted to me as a perfect and conve- 
nient sinecure." 

Considering the disgraceful manner in which, 
for more than half a cec^nry, this school has been 
conducted, it can excite little surprize that indi- 
viduals, who do not hold the same opinion which 
I entertain of the purity and integrity of the mo- 
tives by which the late patron was influenced, 
should suspect that some secret arrangement sub- 
sisted between the parties immediately concerned 
— ^that the patron was allowed to manage the 
property of the foundation as he pleased, on con- 
dji^on that he should pay the master a stipend of 
al^ut £80..per and^um, and should give him no 
disturbance in the enjoyment of the dnecure into 
which he had*"c6nverted his appointment. If the 
late patron, as it was stated by a relative, who 
^nust be supposed to be well informed on the 
subject, found any difficulty in punishing a negli- 
gent master, it must clearly have been a diflSculty 
of his own creation — it must have arisen from 
some agreement between him and the master, 
which tied up the patron's hands, and pre- 
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vented him from exercising that controulover 
the school with which he was- indisputably in- 
vested by the statutes. I cannot help observing, 
that the present master was by no means well ad- 
vised, when he volunteered a statement which can 
hardly fail to expose his father s memory to dark 
and dishonourable imputations among strangers 
unacquainted with his character and motives. 

It is evident, that the ingeniously digested sys- 
tem of managing the school property already al- 
luded to, however convenient and profitable fi>r 
some mehibers of the corporation, required no 
little address to carry it into execution. It was 
liable to be perpetually thwarted, if not com- 
pletely overturned by a refractory master. In- 
deed, such an untoward event did actually take 
place about twenty years ago. "When the master 
had for years starved on the trifling rents reserved 
in letting the school property, one of the most 
vahiable leases expired : thinking that he had a 
claim to some indemnification for the diflFerence 
between the reserved and rabk-rent of this pro- 
perty while he had been master, he entered into a 
treaty with the^tenant to renew the lease and re- 
ceive a fine. A new light instantly and niost un- 
expectedly broke in upon the members of the 
corporation; they discovered, for the first time, 
that such a mode of letting their property was de- 
trimental to the interests of the school ; legalwar 
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was declared against the master; lawyers were 
employed, and counsel feed. The unfortunate 
master, harassed by delay, and ruined by expense, 
sunk into his grave, 'when he .was on the point of 
triumphing over his greedy associates. His death* 
enabled them to gather the spoils of the contest 
into which he had been forced. 

The patron of the school, acting on the system 
above detailed, might have contracted to pay the 
master a fixed stipend, and reserved to himself the; 
surplus of the rent, as well as the fines received 
on granting leases. . Out of this surplus and these 
fines he: might have: formed, a handsome provision 
for a son or a brother.' . But the refractory con- 
duct of Mr. Maypowder. convinced the patroa 
that some alteration must be introduced into the 
hereditary system on which the school had been 
hitherto managed. A stranger, it was evident, 
howeyer indigent or friendless, could no longer be 
trusted. Hence it was discovered, that the only 
safe plan would be the appointment of a member 
of the patron's own family to fill the situation; 
and to oblige him to convert an establishment, in-: 
tended by the founder for a Grammar School, into 
a mere parish school for reading and writing,. in 
order to render his appointment a sinecure worth 
the difference between the annual revjenues of the 
property and the expense of providing substituteai 
to attend in his place. 

F 2 
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The public have every reas6n to believe that 
the patron obliges his brother, who is the present 
master, to convert this opulent foundation into a 
parish school for writing and arithmetic, and to 
devolve upon deputies the performance of duties 
which he ought to discharge in his own person. 
Every one at all acquainted with the honourable 
and conscientious character of the master himself, 
must feel convinced that, if his own sense of what 
his appointment requires of himi were not over- 
ruled by the dictates of others, he would scrupu- 
lously fulfil the intentions of the founder. There 
is but little room to doubt that the master would, 
do his duty if he dared : he knows and acknow- 
ledges that, according to the statutes of the foun- 
dation, he ought to employ himself diligently and 
constantly in the school, as a classical instructor : 
he deplores the situation in which he is placed : 
he bitterly regrets that he is compelled, against 
his inclination and earnest wish, to sacrifice his 
own duty to the patron's interest. It is the interest 
of the patron that the present abuse and misma- 
nagement of the school should continue — that he 
may possess a sinecure appointment, which, in 
the course of time, he may confer on one of his 
sons; and this feeling of interest impels him to 
oppose every obstacle to the restoration of the 
school to its ancient and legitimate purposes. 
When the master proposes to discharge in person 
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the duties of his office, the patron strenuously op- 
poses his honourable and praiseworthy intention ; 
because the patronage of the school would, by 
this means, be rendered infinitely less valuable 
as a family possession. Every man, not abso- 
lutely destitute of feeling, must sincerely pity the 
embarrassing situation in which the master is 
placed : if he attend to the suggestions of his own 
conscience, and perform his duty, he is sure to 
offend a brother to whom he is under obligations ; 
if he listen to the wishes of his brother, he neg- 
lects the performance of duties which are plainly 
and expressly defined, and is perpetually haunted 
by the conviction that he receives immense emo- 
luments to which a faithful and literal performance 
of duties, which he is compelled to neglect, can 
alone entitle him. 

But this state of things cannot be allowed to 
continue much longer : the public generally, and 
the inhabitants of Btentwood and its neighbour- 
hood especially, must be roused to assert their 
claims, and rescue the master from the cruel and 
unfeeling thraldom in which he is held by his 
brother. The patron of the school should no 
longer be permitted, for interested and selfish 
purposes, to trample on the consci^ice of the 
master. He must be made to feel that the 
founder of this wealthy school left his property 
for an object much more beneficial to the public 
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than to form a sinecure provision for a relation of 
the patron. How he came to entertain such an 
extravagant opinion of the founder's views and 
intentions, it is difficult to conjecture. He must, 
it is presumed, have argued, that, because the 
statutes of the foundation contain no efficient 
guard against mismanagement, jSir Anthony Brown 
meant to bestow upon the patron the right of ap- 
propriating this immensely valuable endowment 
at his own pleasure. Too true, it is, that, by in- 
advertently conferring upon him the powet of ap- 
pointing and removing the guardians at his sole 
will and pleasure, the statutes have given the 
patron an absolute and irresistible controul ov^^r 
the school and its revenues. The manner in 
which this power has been exerciged, and the 
ends which it has been made tp answer, are but 
too notorious. 

If any attempt should at length be niade to rcr 
organize this opulent and neglected foundation, 
the most important point to be secured is a re- 
medy for that defect in the constitution of the 
school, which, emp^iwering the patron to appoint 
and reniove the guardians at his pleasure, indi- 
rectly places its revenues at his disposal. This 
very important object can only be attained by the 
appointment of a set of guardians. or trustees oyer 
whose nomination or removal the patron should 
possess no controul. It can be proved, that, evej 
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since the right of patronage has been exercised by 
the family which at present^claims it, the school 
has been neglected, and its funds abused, through 
the want of such a governing body to superintend 
its concerns. This; therefore, is the great defect 
which should.be pressed upon the attention of 
(hose authorities which possess the power of re- 
moving it. The present statutes, containing no 
efficient check on the conduct of the master, when 
he happens to be a relation, creature, or retainer 
of the patron, should be amended in those points 
where, by the experience of nearly a century, they 
have been found defective. An attempt should 
be made to obtain a new code of regulations to 
supersede an old and rotten constitution which 
has constantly defeated the intentions of the 
founder. Instead of two guardians to be ap- 
pointed by the patron, and removable at his dis- 
cretion, twenty-four governors should be nomi- 
nated entirely independent of him. These gover- 
nors might be appointed on the following plan : — 
Twelve of them might be official, and twelve 
elective. The official governors should be — the 
two members of the county for the time being ; 
the Archdeacon of Essex; the vicar of South 
Weald, the rector of Shenfield, the rector of East 
Horhdon, the rector of Great Warley, the rector 
of Button, the rector of Doddinghurst, the rector 
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of Navestock, the rector of Hornchurch^ and the 
rector of Upminster, for the time being. These 
are the incumbents of nine out of the fourteen 
parishes which, according to the distance specified 
in the statutes, have a right to send children ta 
the school for gratuitous instruction. As trustees, 
they would be independent of the patron ; and 
feeling deeply interested in the proper manage* 
ment of the school, for the sake of their own 
children, as well as those of their parishioners, 
they would hardly fail to exact from the master 
a diligent performance of his duties. The other 
twelve governors might be laymen^ chosen by the 
Bishop of London, as vacancies occurred, out of 
the most respectable landed proprietors resident 
in the county. They who demand a reform of 
the abuses existing in the school are not by any 
means wedded to this plan; any other mode, 
which Would secure the appointment of a sufficient 
number of respectable trustees, independent of 
the patron, to superintend the management of the 
school, and ensure the fulfilment of the objects 
which the founder had in view, would fully meet 
their wishes^ They seek to obtain^ through some 
channel or other, a body of governors sufficiently 
numerous and independent, not only to correct 
the present abuses of the school, but to constitute 
a permanent and efficient check upon the conduct 
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of all future masters, and to exact from them a 
faithful and zealous discharge of their public 
duties. 

The correction of the abuses, and the alteration 
required in the statutes of the Brentwood School, 
can be attained only by an application either to the 
Court of Chancery, or to Parliament. When the 
Lord Chancellor has been convinced that the regu* 
lations at.present in force for the management of 
the school have been found, in practice, perfectly 
inadequate to realize the intentions of the founder; 
he will undoubtedly give his sanction to anew 
scheme which may remedy those defects in the 
constitution of the school, which have opened m, 
inlet for the grossest and most shameless abuses^ 
and make those additions to the establishment, 
which are warranted by the immense increase of 
its funds, and required by a change of circum- 
stances* -The Chancellor must be petitioned to 
restore the school-room now used as a coach-^ 
HOUSE and STABLE, to its original destination-~to 
oblige the corporation to build an additional room 
for the reception of boys who waiit only ele^ 
mentary instruction, and to engage competent 
masters to teach them. But above all, he must 
be petitioned to establish a body of governors 
totally independent of the patron, and invested 
With sufficient power to exact from the master a 
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diligent. and constant attendance in the school, 
and to remove him should he be found negligent 
of his charge, or incapable of discharging the du- 
ties of his office. 

Every effort must be made to destroy a power 
which its possessors, for nearly a century, have 
constantly wielded as the engine of abuse. If the 
Court of Chancery cannot effectually annihilate 
this anomalous power, which has hitherto defeated, 
and which, if not circumscribed within reasonable 
limits, will continue to defeat the intentions of the 
founder, an application must be made on the sub- 
ject to a higher tribunal. The abuse of this opu- 
lent foundation is a great and crying grievance, 
which imperiously calls for the interference of the 
public councils of the nation; the sole cause of 
this grievance. is the absolute controul ov^r its 
funds/ indirectly and inadvertently conferxed on 
the patron. Parliament naust therefore be peti- 
tioned to. step in and remedy a defect which the 
arm of lawf may be fovmd too short to reach. 

In the event of moii an application to the legis- 
lature, it will probably be contended by the. ad- 
vocates of the patron, that the patronage of the 
9chool is a private right, devised by the founder 
" to his heirs, and heirs of those heirs for ever," 
and that it would be unjust to subject the exercise 
lif this right to restrictions which the founder has 
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not ordained. It will be readily acknowledged, 
that the patronage of this school is a private 
right, which, when properly ej^ercised, the public 
has no power to touch. The patron should, how- 
ever, be reminded that the public have their rights 
no less thai! himself. They are justly entitled to 
expect at Brentwood a Grammar School, con- 
ducted in every respect agreeably to the inten- 
tions of the founder ; and if the patron has taken 
advantage of a defect in the original constitution 
of the school, and, by an undue exercise of his 
private right, has defeated the just expectations 
of the public, he must submit to have the right 
which he has so grossly abused subjected to re- 
strictions which will render such misconduct im- 
probable, if not impossible, for the future. They 
who call for the re-organization of this rich en- 
dowment, indulge no wish to deprive the real 
patron of any right to. which he is entitled— rthey 
would deprive him of no power or privilege which 
may be,s;afely alloM^ed to remain in his hands. 
Thfey wish simply to deprive him of the power of 
converting an opulent endowment, intended by 
the founder for a great public school, into a mere 
sinecure provision for a member of the patron's 
family. The original framers of the statutes never 
could have intended to confer upon the patron the 
exorbitant and uncontroulable power which he 
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has indirectly acquired. The oversight com* 
mitted by them, m placing the guardians at the 
mercy of the patron, has hitherto deprived the 
pubjic of the most important advantaged which 
they had a right to expect from the magnificent 
gift of the founder; and it cannot be either unrea- 
sonable or unjust to require that some step should 
be taken to remedy a defect which has been found 
constantly injurious to the public, and fatal to the 
Views and intentions of the donor. The appoint- 
ment of independentt trustees to superintend the 
school, would in no respect interfere with the 
proper exercise of the right of patronage ; it 
would merely prevent the undue exercise of that 
right from injuring the rights and utterly defeat- 
ing the just claims of the public. 

If it can be established to the satisfaction of 
parliament that, for more than half a century, the 
school at Breritwood has been notorious for the 
most glaring and scandalous abuse of the immense 
revenues belonging to it — if it can be incon- 
trovertibly established, that this abuse arises 
solely from the undue influence over the corpora- 
tion which the patron has usurped — if it can be 
clearly shown, that this pernicious influence can 
be repressed and controuled only by a body of 
guardians sufficiently respectable and independent 
to check its exercise, it cannot for a moment be 
supposed that the legislature will turn a deaf ear 
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to a petition for the appointment of such a super^ * 
intending body, however disagreeable this re- 
straint may be considered by the patron. 

There is another most material circumstance 
which should be strongly and earnestly pressed 
upon the attention of the Court of Chancery or 
Parliament, by those who may apply for the ap- 
pointment of a body of independent guardians. 
If the immediate or direct representative of the 
founder had abused the trust reposed in him, even 
his misconduct would, on public grounds, have 
called for the interference of the Court of Chan- 
cery or Parliament. The just consideration due 
to the descendants of a great public benefactor 
would, however, in this case, have made such in- 
terference tardy and reluctant. But no such diffi- 
culty interposes itself on the present occasion. 
The present patron is shielded by no such consi- 
deration. The patronage of this wealthy founda- 
tion has been enjoyed and exercised, for upwards 
of seventy years, by a family which never had 
either relationship or connexion with that of the 
founder. How this patronage became transferred 
from the representatives of Sir Anthony Brown, 
who devised it, in express terms, to " his own 
heirs and the heirs of those heirs for ever," I can- 
not pretend to explain. Nor is this, at least aV 
present, material to the object which I have in 
view. If, however, the family which now claims 
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and exercises the right of patronage, should in- 
discreetly attempt to impede the reform and 
alterations which, in. defiance of all opposition, 
will inevitably be efffected in the constitution and 
management of the Brentwood School, it is not 
by any means improbable, that this point may 
hereqfier become the subject of eager and keen 
discussion. 

, The patronage of this munificently endowed 
school (no matter how acquired) is now exercised 
by a family neither related to, nor connected 
with, the descendants of the founder. It is found 
grossly abused by this family of strangers; and 
the public have a just right to demand a sufii- 
cient check, to guard against the misconduct or 
neglect of these interlopers. While the patron- 
age and superintendence of the school remained 
in the family of the benevolent founder, his de- 
scendants, inheriting his enlarged views and dis- 
interested feelings, secured to the public all the 
advantages contemplated by their munificent an-* 
cestor; and were this patronage and controul still 
enjoyed by the representative of Sir Anthony 
Brown, the public would be unwilling to believe 
him so far degenerated from his forefathers, as to 
require a check on the exexciseot his hereditary and 
inalienable right. It would be difficult to sup- 
pose, that he would study to render a wealthy en-, 
dowment, founded by his noble-minded ancestor 
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for the most laudable public purposes, a 'mere 
source of private emolument to hibself and hk 
connexions. But, most unluckily . for the public, 
the .patroiiage and superintendence of this school 
has passefd, in some mysterious, and inexplicable 
manijer, into the hands of an alien race, who ap- 
pear to be strangers no less to the views than they 
are to the name of the founder; who, in the eager 
pursuit of private advantage, have entirely lost 
sight of the intentions of Sir Anthony Brown; 
and who seem to consider the splendid endow- 
ment, appropriated by him for the establishment 
and support of a great public schpol, as a conye* 
nient spoil, on which the hands of private cupidity 
may be laid. ; 

Fatal indeed.to the prosperity of the^ Brentw6od 
School, and to the best interests of: the town and 
neigiibourhood, was the: hour in which the patrour 
age of this noble foundation fell into the hands of 
the family which now claims it. Up to that hour, 
as many of the old inhabitants can testify, the 
intentions of the founder were strictly and ho- 
nourably attended to;— up to that fatal hour, it 
was conducted as a most respectable and nu- 
merously-frequented grammar school, to which 
all the gentlemen of the neighbourhood sent their 
sons, and the town abounded in commodious, 
houses kept, as the founder evidently intended, 
by " hosts and hostesses," for the' reception of 
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boarders, eager to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages offered by such an establishment; 

If we review its management from that most 
inauspicious period down to the present time, the 
contrast presented to us is striking and lamenta- 
ble. We shall discover nothing but a long and 
unbroken series of gross, palpable, and even ac- 
knowledged abuses. We shall find master vieing 
with master in the neglect of his duties. Mr. Drake 
received, occasionally, a few pupils at his own 
house, and did but little. Mr. Maypowder never 
attended a pupil, either at his own residence or 
any where else, and did nothing. And then, to 
compliete the climax, comes another master, who 
not only closes one of the school-rooms against the 
public, but, however incredible it may appear, 
actuaUy converts it into a set of domestic offices; 
end for this purpose, up to this very moment, it 
continues to be used ! Shame upon the man who 
could find it in his heart to suggest such an act of 
wanton and barbarous profanation ! Shame upon 
the governors of a princely endowment, who could 
sanction the conversion of a' room built for the 
noblest object which the mind of man can con- 
ceive — ^the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the youth of the neighbourhood— into a conimcm 
•receptacle for horses and grooms. This is an 
atrocious and insulting contempt of their rights 
which tiie public will never pardon : the finger of 
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public scom will never cease to be pointed at all 
the individuals concerned in the perpetration of 
an outrage, which I believ6 to be without a paral-? 
lei, and which I know to be without excuse. 
• The call for a reform in the management of the 
Brentwood School will appear, froni the foregoing 
detail, to be so perfectly just and reasonable, that 
it requires only to be generally known to ensure 
ipatant and general support: and thus supported, 
it must speedily become too irresistible to be 
balfHed. In order to obtain this reform, which is 
become absolutiely indispensable, the first and'^ 
principal step is to give every possible pHj)licify 
to the abuses which require to be corrected. No 
pains should be spared, no expense should be 
grudged, to publish throughout the whole kingdom 
the gross and notorious abuses which have blighted 
this wealthy foundation. When the mysteries of 
this corporation have been once revealed to the 
world, a torrent of public feeling will be excited, 
which will render the continuance of these abuses, 
under which the school has hitherto groaned, ab- 
solutely impossible. 

There is no man, from the Land's End to the 
banks of the Tweed, who is not interested, at 
least remotely, in the renioval of these abuses. 
It is a well known fact, that the accommodation 
offered by our public schools has not kept pace 
with the increased population of the country. All 

G 
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these schools are> in Gonsequenoe, crowded to an 
inconvenient and injurious excess. Whenever, 
therefore, an endowmtent can be laid hold of, 
which, from its situation and the amount of its 
funds, may answer the purpose, every effort 
should be made to convert it into a public school 
like Eton or Winchester. This is an object in 
which every Englishman must feel an immediate 
interest; and it is an object which every man, 
wherever resident, should, on public grounds, en- 
deavour to promote. It is, in many respects, de- 
trimental that four or five hundred boys should 
be collected in one school. Few will contend, 
that such a number would not be better educated 
at two distinct schools than they can be when 
crowded into one establishment. The attempt to 
correct those abuses which have rendered the 
Free Grammar School at Brentwood, for the last 
fifty years, totally inefficient as a classical esta- 
bliBhment, will thus secure, pn general grounds^ 
the concurrence and support of every enlightened 
individual, although not locally connected with 
the foundation. It is the policy of every man who 
may have a son to educate, to give his cordial 
Support to every measure which will add one to 
the number of those admirable public institutions, 
which are now become inadequate to answer the 
demands of an increased population. 
But all the inhabitants, all the proprietors of 
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land, and all the owners of houses within the pa- 
rishes of South Weald, Doddinghttrst, Navestock, 
Chenfield, Mountnessing, Hutton, Ingrave, East 
Horndon, Childerditch, Little Warley, Great 
Warley, Cranham, Upminster, and Hornchurch, 
are more especially called upon by a feeling of 
interest, no less than by a sense of honour, to join 
in an effort to remove abuses which have long 
robbed them of most valuable rights and privi- 
leges. The twenty-first statute ordains, " thai 
the said schoolmaster shall receive any scholar 
that shall be to him offered out of the parish of 
South Weald, or out of any parish within three 
miles of the said school-house." Therefore all 
the inhabitants of any parish which in any part 
reaches within three miles of the school-house at 
Brentwood, are indisputably entitled to the pri- 
vilege of sending their children to this school for 
gratuitous instruction. The freedom of the 
school thus extends over the whole cvtent of tlid 
fourteen parishes already mentioned. The in- 
habitants of these parishes are the vtWt^/ trustees 
to whose vigilance and superintendence the 
founder committed this magnificent charity, when 
its nbmeVi^/ guardians should become negligent or 
corrupt : and it is a trust which they cannot neg- 
lect, when called upon by imperious necessity to 
discharge it, without the direct breach of an im- 
portant and positive duty. 

g2 
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There are, however, no individuals upon whom 
this important truth appears to devolve with a 
more binding and imperative obligation for its 
faithful discharge, than the incumbents of the four- 
teen parishes which the twenty-first statute has 
connected immediately with the school. The " 
moral and intellectual improvement of their pa- 
rishioners is a sacred trust which they have un- 
dertaken to fulfil. Hence it becomes their duty 
to render available for this purpose all the me^ns 
placed within their reach: and can they consci- 
entiously declare that they have used every 
reasonable exertion to improve the means which 
Sir Anthony Brown has expressly appropriated 
|br this purpose, if they do not at least try to 
correct the abuses which have rendered unavail- 
ing the wealthy endowment which he founded for 
the benefit of their parishioners ? 

There is another view of the subject, which 
should be pressed upon the attention of the in- 
cumbents of these parishes. If the Brentwood 
School were conducted according to the intentions 
of the founder, it would supply the clergymen of 
the neighbourhood with the means of educating 
their sons at a very trifling expense. This is an 
impprtant advantage, to which these fourteen in- 
cymbents have an indefeasible claim. To sequre 
this privilege, is a duty which they owe to their 
own families ; and it is almost needless to remind 
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tiiem, that it is a, very important duty which they; 
Qwe to their successors. The incumbent of a 
parish ^acts under an honourable and indispensa- 
ble obligation^ to. preserve, unimpaired, all the 
advantages attached to his benefice; to assert and 
endeavour to. establish every claim which may 
benefit his^ successors. The present incumbents 
of these parishes may no doubts if they please, 
wave the advantages which they might derive 
from a grammar school, well conducted, at Brent- 
wpod. But they should ponder well whether 
such a sacrifice of their own claims will not in- 
evitably prove highly injurious to those who come, 
after them* Interest dictates to many of them 
the policy of asserting and establishing their own 
rights; a sacred sense of duty, from which, Ifeel 
persuaded that no consideration will make them 
swerve, forbids all of them from compromising^ 
rights which belong to others. 

The unconnected efforts of individuals, however 
able or well-directed, can hardly prove efficient. 
All those >yho feel an interest in this most impor- 
tant question, should therefore combine their 
means and exertions. The manner in which this 
desirable combination might be brought about, 
appears to me both simple and easy. Let some 
public-spirited and independent individual step 
forward, and convene a general meeting of the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, to take the sub- 
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jeet into their consideration. Let a series <>l 
resolutions be passed at this meetings expressive 
of their wishes and views; let these resolutions be 
made as public as possible; and let a committee 
be formed, for the purpose of arranging and con- 
ducting the ulterior proceedings, which it may 
be found necessary to institute. The fourteen 
parishes already liamed should also meet sepa- 
rately, in their vestries, and resolve on those 
steps which may appear most expedient to in- 
crease the efficiency, and enlarge the means placed 
at the disposal of this general committee. Hav- 
ing examined all the circumstances connected 
with the subject, well and maturely, and having 
taken legal opinions, on which confident reliance 
may be placed, let them advance to their object 
with decision and firmness^ The expenditure of 
a few hundred pounds to back the exertions of a 
committee of fifteen or twenty active and intelli- 
gent men, cordially and frankly supported by the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood, would effect 
every object which the public can wish to see ac- 
complished. 

It does noj; at all appear improbable, that in 
arranging a scheme for the future management of 
the school, the Chancellor will sanction and ad- 
vise an application to parliament for a private 
bill to re-model the application of the large funds 
belonging to this wealthy corporation. The mas- 
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ter alone nt)w swallows up the whole of the^ 
immense funds. It is highly impolitic and detri- 
mental to the school that this appropriation of its 
revenues should continue. It is, no doubt, true, 
that the present statutes of the foundation assign 
the whole of these receipts to the exclusive use 
of the master. It must, however, be recollected, 
that when these statutes were framed, the value 
of the property was very inconsiderable, and 
barely sufficient to ifemunerate a master and an 
usher for their attendance in the school. But 
from circumstances, which neither the founder 
nor the f iramers of the statutes could foresee, 
these revenues have increased to an amount 
which it was impossible for them to anticipate. 
The Court of Chancery, or parliament, taking an 
enlarged view of the equity and policy of the mea- 
sure brought under their consideration, will pro- 
ceed on those principles which the founder, were 
he now alive, might be supposed willing to sanc- 
tion. From the gross misconduct of the present 
corporation they would consider the property of 
the school as placed absolutely at their disposal^ 
for the purpose of settling it on an entirely new 
plan, to carry into effect the intentions of the 
founder. 

About forty years ago, the management and 
funds of Rugby School, then in nearly the same 
state as th^ Brentwood School is at present^ were^ 
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by the direction of the Lord Chancellor, brought 
before the legislature for a similar object. A cer- 
tain number of landed proprietors in the vicinity 
of the school were nominated governors; a sti- 
pend of 113/. per annum was assigned to the 
master ; and to this was added, out of the school 
funds, 5/. per annum for every boy vrho should 
be educated gratuitously on the foundation. The 
privilege of sending boys for gratuitous instruc- 
tion was originally confined to parishes within 
three miles of Rugby. In consequence of the 
increase of the funds belonging to the school, the 
legislature extended this privilege to all parishes 
not more than ten miles distant from Rugby. The 
surplus which remains, after the necessary ex~' 
penses thus incurred have been defrayed, is ex- 
pended in exhibitions to support, at the University, 
those boys who have passed through the school 
^ith the greatest distinction. The honourable ri- 
valry produced by these University exhibitions, 
conferred on the best and most deserving scholars 
when quitting the school, acts as a stimulus, which 
has been found universally beneficial. 

It was wise to assign the master only a small 
independent stipend. A payment of 6/. per an- 
num for each boy makes it the interest of the 
master to attract as many scholars as he can, to 
take advantage of the foundation; and this ar- 
rangement, increasing his emoluments in exact 
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propoTtion to the number which his diligente and: 
reputiation mAy dmw to the school, proves a con- 
stant spur to stimulate his activity. It was well- 
observed by the profoundest lawyer of his day,; 
thelale Mtoter of the Rolls, in the case of Harrow 
School, thiat no plan could be more fatal to the 
interests and prosperity of a public endowment;,* 
than to assign the master a large, stipend; inde-i 
pendent of the fs^ir remuneration to which he^ 
might entitle himself by his talents arid exertions. 

The result of the admirable system on which- 
Rugby school was then organized is known, to theu 
whole kingdom. Before that period, its very'ex-^ 
istence was unknown out ofcthe immediate neigh^^ 
bourhood where it i^ situate ; now it contains no. 
less than 450 boys, drawn together from every 
part of the kingdom. . . . . ; 

Let the same system, which has been found by: 
experience to work so well at Rugby, be adopted 
at Brentwood, and the result cannot fail to bej 
similar. Let twenty-four governors ,be ixomi^; 
nated to superintend the school; let theimatster 
receive a stipend of 100/. perannuni, and 5/. .peTc 
annum for every boy sent to the school for.gratvi- 
tous instruetioti,^ and let the freedom of the salwK>i 
be extended from three to. ten miles : let larrocto 
be built, and ^ master appointed to. teach; those 
children who may only wish for elementa«ryj in-: 
straction; '. and. ; let . the' .surplus which remntias* 
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after ttose objects iiave been provided for, be eX* 
pended in uniyersity exhibitions for the mdst me- 
ritorionaboys, when quitting the school. Modelled 
on such a plan, this wealthy institution could not 
fail to answer all the intebtions of the founder, and 
would afibrd the higher class of inhabitants all the 
benefits which Sir Anthony Brown designed for 
them; and to the children of the more indigent 
classes, who should show any aptitude for instruc-* 
tion, it would present the opportunity and the 
means which could not fail, in many instances, to 
elevate them to wealth and distinction. In every 
local convenience Brentwood is fully as well 
adapted as Rugby for a great public seminary : its 
funds are nearly as largti, and there is ho reason 
to doubt that, under similar management, it would 
take a rank equally distinguished and conspicuous 
among the literary institutions of the country. 

Inhabitants of the town of Brentwx>od, and of 
the fourteen parishes entitled to the freedom of 
Ae sdiool, it now rests entirely with yourselves 
whfedier you will vindicate rights to which you 
hme a just claim, or suffer yourselves to be de- 
pnved of privileges which might be productive of 
great pecuniary savings and advantages to your- 
selves, and which might be the means of intro- 
ducing your sons to wealth and distinction. You 
have hitherto remamed passive spectators of 
abuses which have converted this immensely 
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wealthy fouadatien into a sinecure appoifitment 
in a private family. Strangers will be surprized, 
when they learn how long and how tamely you 
have submitted to such an injury. But the 
time is at length arrived when you must rouefe 
yourselves from the torpor in which you have 
slumbered. The voice of the public will even 
compel you to step forward^ and rescue this opu- 
lent endowment from the state into which, for the 
most unworthy purposes, it has been degraded. 
This is a duty which you owe no less to the 
public than to yourselves. It is a duty which, I 
am sure, neither fear nor favour will prevail upon 
you to neglect. Your consciences tell you that, 
for more than half a century, your munificently 
endowed Grammar School has been grossly and 
shamelessly abused — your consciences tell you, 
that it is your duty to make every effort to re- 
medy the notorious abuses and neglects which 
have utterly frustrated the intentions of the 
founder : and you are too independent, too enr 
lightened, and too honourable to render it possible 
that private considerations should be allowed to 
stifle the voice, and controul the dictates of your 
consciences. 
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STATUTES 

OF THE 

FREE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

AT 

BRENTWOOD. 

' ESTABLISHED BY SIR ANTHONY HKOWNB, &<5. 

To all christian pepple to whom this present writing ind^nteid^ 
shall come, George^ by the sufferance of God Bishop of. Londoq, 
Sir Anthony Browne of South Weald in the county of Essex , 
.Knight, cosen and heir unto Sir Anthony, Knight, deceased, la^te 
one of the Justices of the Common Pleas at Westminster to the 
late Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, and cosen and heir to 
Weston Brown, Esq., and patron of the Grammar School of Sir 
Anthony Brown, Sergeant at the law, in Brentwood, in the county 
of Essex, and John Donn, Deane of the Cathedrall f hurch of St. 
Paul, in London, send greeting in our Lord God everlasting. 
Whereas in the crown of Easter, that is to say on Wednesday, 
being the third day of May, in the twelfth year of the reign of our 
late Sovereign Lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God, of England, 
France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, &c. — it was 
among other things by the Right Honourable Sit Nicholas. Bacon, 
Knight, Lord Keeper of the Seale of England, and her Miotics 
Court of Chancery, by the assent and consent of the said Weston 
Browne, then patron of the said school, ordered, adjudged, and 
decreed, that the statutes, ordinances, and constitution, 9^ and for 
the Grammar Schoole, and of, and for the reliefe of certain poore 
people, within the parish of South Weald, in the county of Essex, 
of the foundation of the said Sir Anthony Browne, and Dame Joan 
his wife, should be made and ordered by the appointment of th^ 
Reverend Father in God, Edmund, then Bishop of London, or of 
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hU successors, and of Alexander ^ooel, Deane of the Cathedrall 
Church of St. Paul, in London, or of his successors, and of the 
said Weston Browne, and his heirs, as by the same order and de- 
cree more at lafge it doth and may appear. 

Know ye that we the said George, Bishop of London, Sir Anthony 
Browne, and John DjEma», do, by th^e^es^tf^ make, ordain, pub- 
lish, and declare, that the statutes, ordinances, and constitutions, 
hereafter following — 

Statutes, ordinances, and constitutions, ordained, made, pub- 
lished, and declared by George, by the permission of God, Bishop 
of London, Sir Anthony Browne, Knight, and John Donne, Dean 
of the Cathedrall Church of St. Paul, in London, the eighteenth of 
July, in the twentieth year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord 
King James, concerning the Grammar School of Sir Anthony 
Browne, Sergeant at the law, in Brentwood, in the county of 
Essex, the sciioolmaster, guardians, and possessions, of the same. 

1. Imprimis, that there shall be kept perpetually for ever in 
Brentwood, aforesaid, one Grammar School of the foundation of 
Anthony Browne, the King and Queen's Sergeant at the law. 

2. Item, the body and corporation of the s<ud schoole and foun- 
dation shall be one schoolmaster, being a priest, and of two 
guardiaps of the land, tenements and possessions of the same 
schoole. 

3. Item, the said guardians shall be from time to time^ for ev«i:, 
of the inhabitants of the parish of South Weald, in the county 
of Essex. 

4. Ifertij that (he body and corporation is and shall be perpetual}, 
and is and shall be incorporated a body pollitick perpetual! for 
«ver in right, name, and in deed, and wail' have succession and 
common seal for ever. 

5. Item, the said Anthony during his life, and after his decease, 
Elizabeth, wife of the said Anthony, and after her decease, the 
heirs of the said Anthony, shall be true and undoubted patrons of 
the said school foundation, and body corporate for ever^ and the 
same school and said . corporation, and all the members thereof, 
shall be of the patronage and free disposition of the said Anthony 
and Elizabeth, and the heirs of the said Anthony as aforesaid, for 
ever. 

6. Item, that the said schoolmaster of. the sidd school and 
guardian, shall be, in all times to come, perpetually, to endure for 
ever, inade, named, appointed, and perfected by writing, sealed by 
the said Anthony, during his life, and after his decease, by the said 
Elizabeth, wife of the said Anthony, during her life, and after 
their deceases, by the heirs of the said Anthony, and the heirs of 
those heirs, for ever. 

7. Item, the schoolmaster of the said school, after he shall be 
named, appointed, and perfected thereto, as aforesaid, shall have. 
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^old^ and enjoy tbe «ame school, and remain there and thereof 
schoolmastefy during his life, without any other presentation, in- 
stitution, inducting or investing by any other way or means of any 
other. 

8. Item^ that every guardian of the said lands or tenements^ 
and possessions of the same school, shall be lemoveable^ at the 
will, of the patron of the same school, for the time being. 

9. Itetn^ that the said schoole and all the members thereof shall 
be for ever by the said patron, for the time being, donative and 
collative, and not presentative, at any time, or by any means, 

10. Item^ that every guardian of the lands* tenements, and- pos- 
sessions of the said sqhool, after he shall he named, appointed^ 
and perfected guardian as aforesaid, shall be one of the guardians 
of the possessions of the said school, without any odier patroQagei 
institution, or investing, by any way or means of any other. 

11. Item^ if the said school shall be voyd of any schoolmaster^ 
or guardians, by the space of two months, and that notified to the 
patron for the time being,, then if the patron do not prefer or col;r 
late a convenient person, being a priest, to be schoolmaster of the 
said school, or a cotivenient person to be guardian of the said 
lands, tenements, and possessions of the said school, as the cause 
shall happen or require, within one month next after the ^aid 
notification shall be thereof made as aforesaid, that then it shall, 
and may be lawful, for the said George, now bishop of London, or 
his successors, after bishops of London, for the time being, within 
one month then next following, to prefer and collate to the samfei 
place and office, being voyd for that time only, and so as often as 
the cause shall fall and happen, saving always to the said Anthony, 
durjng \m life, the patronage and form of gift of every donation, 
and. after his decease, to the baid Elizabeth^ during her, life, and 
after, to the heirs of the said Anthony, the right of patronage 
thereof, other times when the same shall be void. 

12. Iteniy the licence and charter of foundation, of the said king 
and queen, together with the common scale, and also the donation, 
indowement, and evidences concerning the said schoole, and cor* 
poration, and possessions of the same, shall be in the keeping of 
the patron, schoolmaster, and wardens of the said school, for the 
time being, that is to say, in a chest with four locks, locked, and 
the keys thereof shall be in the keeping, the one with the patron, 
the second with the schoolmaster, the third with the eldest guar- 
dian, the fourth with the youngest guardian, and the chest to 
stand in the school-house oi the said school. 

13. Item^ the corporation shall not make any lease of any part 
or parcel of. their possessions, for term, life, lives, or years, other 
than for the terme of one and twenty years, from the making 
thereof, whereupon the yearly rent now reserved, or more, shall be 
reserved, with exception of all timber trees; and every such leases 
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lo contain feasonable covenants for reparations and good manuranc* 
of the ground. 

14. Item, all leases to be made by the said corporation, of any 
their lands, tenements, or hereditaments, being' in the hands of 
liny farmer, or farmers, by virtue of an old or former lease, for 
years, shall be utterly voyd, unless the same old or former lease for 
years be iivithin fourteen years of expiration of the said years of 
•efluction of time at the making of the said new lease, and be sur- 
I'endered within one year next after'the making of the said new 
lease. - 

* \5, ItefHy the said corporation shall do. their best endeavour 
for the preservation and advancement of their possessions, rents, 
and revenues, without working or consenting to any disherison, 
to be had or made to the said corporation in any thing. 

16. Item, that all, and every lease or grant to be made or done 
by the said corporation, of any lands, tenements, or hereditaments, 
to be void, unless the same be made by deed, indented, and written 
on parchment, and sealed with the common seale of the said corr 
poration, and consented and agreed unto by the schoolmaster of 
the said school, and both the guardians, being together. 

17. Item, they shall make courts to be kept when and as often 
^ need sbdll require at any of their manors, and also shall retain 
counsell or stewards, and make attomics in any court, when, and 
as often as need shall require, for that time, or times only, but they 
shall not retain or make for life, lives, or years^ any counsell, 
steward, attorney, or other office, or grant any rent or fee for the 
same to any person, or persons, for life, lives, or years, 

• 18. Itenij the schoolmaster for the time being shall take and 
receive all the rents, revenues, and profitts of all the lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments of the said corporation, and thereout 
make of reparations necessary, in and upon all and every the 
lands, tenements^ and hereditaments belonging to the said corpo- 
ration, or fences thereof, and pay unto either of the guardians for 
the time being, 6s, and Sd. a piece, yearly, at. or upon the feast of 
St. Michael, provided that if the said schoolmaster, after admoni- 
tion, notice or warning to him given by either of the said guardi- 
ans, or by the patron of the said Corporation, of want of repara- 
tions in or upon any of the premises so by him to be repaired as 
aforesaid, shall make default iiv the said reparations, for the, space 
of three months after such admonition, warning, or notice, that 
then it shall and may be lawful to and for either of the guardians 
to repair the same, and that the same guardian so repairing, 
having the consent 6f his fellow guardian, or of the patron for the 
same, shall receive the revenues, rents, and profits of all the lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments of the said corporation, which shall 
be due and payable at any time after the reparations, until he has 
received sufficient to repay himself so much as he hath ^expended, 
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for or about' the' «ii(F reiJaritlofis, vdtH siftef tJi^' tatfe' 6t Ared 
sHilUrigs in thfe pound, for eveiy pound that shali be.s'o expendifedj 
over arid above hi^s^dd expences; for ah efncburagfeffietit in siicb 
Bis care. 

' 19: //m, tBat tro' timber growing in or' upon any of the saii^ 
}ahd& of the said corporation shall be felled or cut down for £^nv 
reparations, btit bythe consent of tiie said schoolmaster ahd both 
thfe guardians,' by Writing Under thfeir cdmmoil sealj and that no 
dixlber shall be' sold without the consent 6f the said schoolmaster, 
i^rdens, and patrbn. ' 

"20. /fe)w, the schoolmaster shall have for his dwielling placej 
habitation, mansion-house, and portion of the latids, tenements, 
dnd hereditaments of the said corporation, the messtiage adjoining 
to the school-house, which sometime Was Mr. Nightirigale's^ ana 
all the capital messuage, with the curtilage and garden thereunto 
belonging, called Red Cross, with^'^he appUrlenatices in SbiitK 
Wealdi and also' oiie close called the Cony-Gree, containinjg bv 
estiniation four acres, adjoining to the said messuage, all which 
raid' messuage and premises, in the of-diti&nCes specified; being 
ililotted ta the said' schoolmaster for hh habitation and portion, 
the ^aid schoolmaster shall either keep in' his own possession, or 
else let to farm to his most gain, so that the same be not let for 
i(bove one year, and that in pos^essidUy and that the ancient and 
acciistomed retttbe thereupon reserved, and all the said portion of 
the said schobltnaster, for the reparations and fences thereof, to be 
> Ofdered as al^l the rbsidue of the land, teneriients, and heredita- 
ments of the said corporation, according to the former constitiition 
in behalf nVade. 

21. Item, the said schoolmaster shall receive any scholar that 
shall be to him offered out of the parish of South Weald, or out 
of any parish within three miles of the said'sfchool-hbus'e, ancl'hitii 
shalHeadhaiid instruct in vertue, learning, and manners, afteir the 
orders and constitutions of the said school, and that freely without 
srtiy thing taking* thierefore by any way ot means other than is as 
aforesaid. 

2!^; Item, be shall receive and tea^h any scholar beina of kin 
dr cozenage' to the said founder, or patron of the said school, or 
corporation, freely, as is above said, beihg brought unto the said 
schoolmaster by any person or persons. 

23y Jfcmj the sara schoolmaster sliall not refuse or put aw^ 
ittiy scholar which shall be brought unto' him, to be taught in thp' 
tiAd ' school, • except with the consent of the guardians or of thef 
patron for the time being, and that no sChdlaf which is a kinne 
ahd'cozeriage to the said patron, shall be refused, or removed out 
tf^'the sald^schoc/l, without the consent of the patron for the. time 
being. . , ,. . 

''•24Mf^'; i^tfre sefi)bl shalf^^vig so Wifliy scholar^ astbatlt shall 
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be thQiigUt utHfil to have any more in ihe same^ then -shall tlie 
^tchblare which are tiotoiit of the parish of South We*ld, or oat 
of the parishes within three mileb of the said school, or of a ki|iMiie 
or cozenase to the patron, be refused, or removed, that others 
which shall be brought to the said school, out of the said parishes, 
or which are of kinne or cozenage to the patron, may be received.- 

25. Itemy these shall be cause of refusal, and expelling any 
scholars whatsoever: so if he be under the age of eight years, or. 
above the age of eighteen years; also if the scholar hath the great 
pox, sniall pox, falling sickness, frensy, lunacy, running spre, or 
such like^ or any other noysome or infectious disease, or sickness 
Upon him, or if he shall come out of any company or airs khowa: 
or suspected to be infected with the plague, tne sweat, small or 
ereat pox, or infectious diseases, or sicknesses; or if he be a 
drunkard, common picker, a haunter of women, common dancer,, 
or dice player, and will not be controlled, or reformed, with one 
or two warnings or corrections ; or if he be a common swearer, or 
liar, or conspirator against the schoolmaster, in bodily harm, or. 
fear, or shall offer him any bodily hurt in w6rd or d^; weakness, 
of nature, or unaptness of the capaCi^ of the scholar^ and such, 
other, which are left to the discretion of the schoolmasteri wardens,, 
and patron. , '* . 

2o. J/ewi, the schoolmaster by himself, or by some of:her person 
Jicensed thereunto, every Wednesday and Friday in the morning, 
at times appointed for divine service, . shall say or cause to be, 
said divine service usual for those dayes, in the Ghapel of Brent«* 
wood. 

27* Item, the schoolmaster shall cause his scholars of the said 
school to be in the said school upon school days by seven of the 
clock in the morning in the winter time, and there to tarr^i^ until 
eleven of the clock in the forenoon, and then to dinner, mad to be. 
at the school asain by one of the clock in the afternoon, and there 
to tarry until five o'clock, and then to supper; a,nd in the suipmer. 
time, to begin at six of the clock in the morning, and to leav^ at 
six bf the clock at night, keeping the other hours as before : frtji% 
the 20th day of October until the 1st day of March, shall be ao>* 
counted wintertime; and from the 1st day of March until the 26^h 
-^ay of October, shall be accounted summer time. 

28. Iteniy the schoolmaster shall make monitors, to observe die 
devotion, manners, behaviour, and diligence of the scholars in the 
church, school, and other places ; .and such as shall be found and 
presented to be offenders, shall the said schoolmaster correct ac- 
cording to his discretion. 

29. Item, the schoolmaster shall not take any scholar except ho 
can read and write written and printed hand before his cotning. 
thither. 

30.^ Item, the scholars shidl reverence their fXfojit schoolmaster^ 
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and guardians^ at atl times and placet, itrith capp/ coutctM, ati4 
other civil behaviour, and shall behave themselves civilly, decently; 

and courteously, towards all persons. < 

31. Itenty no scholar shall be a boarder in any inn, alehouse or | >7 
taviern, except the same scholar be a son or kinsman of the said J 
inn-keeper or taverner, and tpe said inn-keeper, alehouse-keeper, i 

or taverner, do give the said lonn or kinsman his board freely. 

32. Item, no scholar shall be permitted to play at cards, dice, \ 
tables, or to dance at any tin^e out of Christmas: and, if any host 
or hostess suffer any boarder with him or her to do the contrary 
in their house, after Vrarning shall be to him or her given by the 

'schoolmaster, or any of the guardians, then the schoolmaster' shall 
not in any wise from thenceforth teach any scholar that shall bd 
boarded with that host or hostess so offending. 

'3>3* ItetHf if any scholar s\\»\\ disobey the schooli)baster, or hurt 
or'siabdeir Uie patron, schoo)m^ter, or any ctf the guardians in 
body, naraie, or goods, that otfence shall b^ cause of expulsion of 

4he scholar from the school for ever. 

34, Item, the said schoolmaster and scholaiS and their success- 
ors, fqr ever, shall daily every school-day in the school-hoilse, 

'morrfing and evening, devoutly kneeling upon their knees, say 
together such psalms of David and other godly prayers as by Uie 
election and discretion of the said schoolmaster shall be thought 

. most meet and conveiMent, wherein amongst other things they 
shall dayly pray for the Church of Christ, for the prosperous 
estate and preservation of the prince for the time being, and of 
tt!e realm ; for the Bishop of the diocese of London for the time 
being; for the patron of the school for the time being, and his poat- 
terity ; for the town of Brentwood and parish of South Weald; for 
their parents and all other their benefactors; and for the school* 
miUiter and guardians of the said school. 

35, Item, that the common seale of the said corporation shall 
be the seale which heretofore hath been used, which was ordained 

; by the liaid Anthony Browne, and Daine Joan his wife, in silver. 

36, JfiMt, if the said seal shall hereafter be lost« broken. Or wome, 
. the like shall be renewed and made as good again in all respects by 

the schoolmaster for the time being, out of the profits and revenues 
of the said school; and if he shall not perform the same within 
three months, then the like order to be observed for the repairing 

. or renewing thereof, as is before appointed^ in c|ise of the school- 
masters negligence in other reparation. 

37* Itfm^ tl)e said schoolmaster and guardians shall nbt have 
any power to doe or suffer any act to the disherison of the said 

'corporation, without the consent of the Bishop of London for the 

' time being, and of the patron for the time being. 

^ 38.' Item^ it shall be lawful for the schoolmaster ta take and 

'hire unto hini, at his own costs And chargest, iin honest, jiuflficli||it« 
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fmi 4fl]ij?g?t wshf^r, lic^c^d to.te?ic:h ^qcflfding to the l^W5 m^ 
q\i5tp,ip&oT ithexeaj^p/ toMlp^im in.i^^^ of ^eachip^, aiid 

the same usher to change or'refu^e a^ his pie^suce. 
. ^9. Itmj .We .?^id schpolmaster phall not .absent Ivknself at 
ifin^ time frpm ieachiiig in tjie said school, in his own'perspp, 
aboye t>Yelve <^ays together, neither in the w^iole year above six 
.'weeks, without licence given him bj the patron, in writing undef 
his-jiand, unless ifpr 3oroe urgent and great matter or occa&ion, 
jffi, yveek before Christmas, and the twelve days in Christmas, an^ 
'three days afteir the twelve days, and five days before Easter, ,aii^ 
faster week, five days biefore Whitsuntide, and Whitsun week, 
;and the summer commencement week in Cambridge and Oxford, 
^ajccounted for no part of the si^ weeks); m^ if the said school- 
master shall do otherwise, then one of the guardians, by the.con- 
^§enl pf the other guardian or of the patron, shall receiv/e all the 
rents and profits of the school, which shall be due After the de- 
fault, until he shall receive the sum of ten pounds, apd so forward, 
until the said schoolmaster dp reform his .said offences by diligent 
attendance uppji his said offices in his own person, and that the 
rents, ^hich st^aU be taken and received by the guardia^n, shall \^ 
.paid to him thf^t in Jjis absence shall be appointed by the patrop, 
Jo teach the scholars of the said schooj, or be reserved for tl^e . 
^cessary uses of the said school, or to be bestowed upoij tj(e 
^almshouses of the patron in South Weald aforesaid. 

40. Item, >^either pf the said schoolmaster and ushers shalt 
'boai:d npT have any ordinary lodging out of Brentwood, or the 
parish of South Wieald, without licence of the patron thereof i^ 
writinff. 

. 41. Itenif The said schoolmaster shall neither be a common 
gamester or hunter of taverns, nor by any extraordinary or uij- 
hecessary expences in apparel, pr oth.exwise, become an infamy to 
the .s<;hool and an evil example to the scholars. 

42. Jtem^ That none shall be tai^ight in this school but that first 
the schoolmaster be spoken withall by his or their friends. 

43. Item, That no scholar that shall be admitted into this 
' school shall be absent from it upon school days above one raon^ 

in the ,w^ole year, except by tjke leave aiid consent of the said 
jBchoplmaster first bad, ,or by reason of some disease, infirmity, or 
* sickness. \ 

44. Jfemy The sajd schoolmaster shall cause all his scholars in- 
habiting or sojourning near. the parish of South Weald, to Be at 
prayejrs and at the serxnoos ip jthe afternoon every Sabbaih-da'y in 
the paji^h-church of Sopth Weald aforesaid, and there to sit all 
of them together by themselves In the seat provided there for them, 
and the monitors to take the names of the absents and raisdp- 
"mea.nours.pf the pr<?seuts ; 51^^ that^hose pf out-parishe? l)e ^xa- 
;^\ed *9f tbpif dilige^.e ^t,tii,ejr p|i|rislf .phurqhp|, apd t)iat thoje 
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which «haU be abl^ ^ull take notes^ of th« jsetvfkom m wi^til|ji» 
and deliver them fairly written to the schoolmaster on the Moi^iay 
morning next after^ 

45. Jifewi, That lipqn every skle of >ny woods which are syjv.a 
caedua^ there shall be reserved to the number of four youn^ oak 
trees in every acre, if there be such growing, if noit, then of other 
wood most meet so tp be left for hadles^ upon every fellipg of the 
said wood, over and above the ancient hadles before left in the 
said wood. 

46. Item^ None of the four principal trees which shall at any 
felling of the said woods be left growing for hadles, shall be felled 
or cyt until they be sixty years growth or upwards^ and then ac- 
cording to the former consdtytions provided for the felliiig^f 
timber. 

47. Item, That the schoolmaster dischargii^ all duties where- 
with he is charged, shall retain in his own hands to his own use, 
for his pains in teacbbg and otherwise, all the rents, profits, aijid 
commodities which shall be made of the lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments of the said corporation, other than such as by these 
constitutions are otherwise limited and appointed. And furtherr 
piore, whereas also, the said Sir Anthony Browne^ and Dame 

.Joane his wife, by the names of Anthony Browne of '§Qu.th 
Weald in the county of Essex, one of the Justices of the B^nchj^ 
and Joane his wife, did, in their lifetime, by their deed tripartite 
indented, dated the second day of February^ in the first year of the 
reign of our Sovereign Lady Queen Elizabeth, covenant and grant 
to and with the schoolmaster and guardians of the said schpojl, 
and the said schoolmaster and guardians with them and either of 
them^ with other divers sundry covenants, grants, articles, ;seri- 
tences, and agreements, for and concerning the provision for some 
continual relief of and for five poor folks to serve God in Soyth 
Weald aforesaid, for ever to endure, whereof three to be men and 
two to be women, which said deed, being never exeputed, accor- 
dingly standeth and is void in law, to the great hinderance of the 
charitable act godly purposed and intended by the said Sir Adr 
thony Browne and Jp^ne; — we, the said George Anthony ,ap.d 
Joane, minding to help the imperfections of the said deed as much 
as in us is, selected and gathered of the said deed the chief and 
effectual covenants thereof, ^nd have set dowp the same articles 
hereafter following, and do by the presents, by force and autho- 
rity of the said decree, constitute, name, and appoint the same 
and every of them to be kept and observed inviolably for ever, 
^by the said schoolmaster, guardians, and poore people, according 
to the known purport and true meaning of the same. 

1. Imprynis. We doe constitute that there shall be appointed 
five poor folks tp serve God in South Weald, in the county of 



£ssex, for ever to ensure, Whereof three shall be men and two fa 
fee women. 

2. Item^ The said five poor folks shall have the three messuages 
iRFith the curtilages, orchards, and gardens thereto belonging, near 
to the church-gate in South Weald aforesaid, now divided into five 
several tenements, and soe granted to the said schoolmaster and 
guardians thereof, to make live places for the said five poore folks 
to dwell in. 

3. Item^ That there shall be in every of the said places or every 
ive sevcrsJ tenements, as they are now divided, for ever succes- 
j^ively, one poor person from time to time and from age to ajee in 
succession, for ever, to be preferred or collated thereunto, as here- 
after doth ensue; sc. in a place of a man a man, and in the placQ 
of a woman a woman. 

4. Item, the said five poore folks shall be always chosen but of 
the inhabitants of South Wea|d» Brentwood, Brook-street, and not 
elsewhere, except there hfi no such, poore folks there inhabiting, 
and ^en out of White Rooding, and not elsewhere, unless there 
'Ife no such poore folks in the said parishes to supply the roomi 
that shall be void, 

5. Item, That every of the said poor folks that shall be collated 
and preferred to any of the said places, shall be a sole person at 
the time of his or their collation pi: placing into any of the said 
places, and the same person so collated shall have, use and enjoy 
the same place to that person ' appointed or preferred, with all 
emoluments, profits, and commodities thereto belongings to his or 
her own use, during his or her life, according to the ordinances 
herein expressed. 

6. Item^ That the po6r person to be collated and appointed, 
or, preferred to any of the said places or tenements, when and as 
often as any of them shall he voyd, shall be nominated, collated, 
appointed, and. preferred to the same, by the tenant or tenants of 
the francke tenement, or the chief mansion-house of the mannour 
of South Weald aforesaid, commonly called Weald Hall, and 
late parcel of the possessions of the said Anthony and Joane; 
and me tenant or tenants of the francke tenement inforesaid only 
shall have the patronage, disposition, and gift, and be the patrons 
and visitors of the said five places, when and as often as they or 
any of them shall be voyd, for ever hereafter* 

7* J/ew«, The said schoolmaster of the said free school, and 
his successors for ever, shall yearly give sCnd deliver to every of 
the said poore folks (over and besides their several places to every 
of them to be appointed foir their habitations) freely one robe or 
garment, ready made, of the price of ten shillings or more, be- 
tween the feasts of St Michael the Archangel and AH Si|ints 
yearly for ever, and forty shillings a-plece yearly and' every year 
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fot ever, for his, ^er> |U>4 their, ttipendi or Itipend^, to be p<ud td^^ 
four times of the year, hf even poniou.s,/sc.^he twentieth day 
of December, the twentieth day of March, the twentieth day of 
June, apd on the twentieth day of Septembier. 
. 8. Iteniy That the said schoolmaster, and his successors, for the 
time being, shall for ever yearly bear, sustain, and make all man- 
ner of reparations for the said five several places and habitations, 
as well ill the houses as in the pales, hedges, and ditches ; and 
also shall prpvide for every of the said poor folks, in their several 
places and habitations, locks,, keys, and bedsteads ; which being, 
provided^ that shall remain in succession to the person and place 
appointed and their successors in their places, forever ; and if the 
said schoolmaster shall, after admonition and notice to him given 
by one of the guardians, or by the patron, be negligent in making 
tne said reparations, and supplying the other said hotiadMd stuff 
by the space of two months,; then one of the guardians, with the 
of the other guardian, or of the patron, shall do the' 
same, and shall receive all the rents, issues, and profits of the par- 
sonage of Dagenham, which shall be due and payable at any 
time after the said reparations he hath received sufficient to 
repjay hiinself so much as he hath expended for or about the said 
reparations or other supplements, with after the rate .of three 
shillings in the pound for every pound which shall be exp«^nded 
over and above his said expences, for his plains and car^ token 
therein. 

9. J/ewi, That when any of the said five poore shall die, the 
residue of tl^e said five pobre folks then living shall be' present, in 
their said robes, at the buriall of the other sa dead, if they be 
able and have no reasonable excuse for their absence. 

10. Item^ That every of the said five poore people, being able 
and not having a reasonable excuse of absence, shall be present 
at the common and usuall prayers or service in the churcli of 
Southweald every sabbath day and holy day, and the evening, 
and on Wednesdays and Fridays, as often as there shall be any 
said in the said church, upon pain of forfeiting four pence of 
their allowance for every time of their absence. 

11. Item, That the said schoolmaster shall give to the residue 
of the said five poore folks there having and present all the bu- 
riall two pence a^piece. 

12. item. That every of the said ^ve poore folks shall be pre-; 
se^, in their robes, at the burial of all and every tenant or tenalits 
of the francke tenement of the said mansion-house called Weald 
Hall, if he or they shall be buried in the parish of South Weald. 

13. Item^ If any of the said five poore folks shall grant their 
interest of their place, or any part thereof, or shall be absent 
from their place one week together, or fourteen days in the year 
at several times, without licence of the patrop for the time being 
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Qeci<»on}, or if aAiy of them; shM be an €KlD<>xt^r or band, or 
(^nftnon dmmkfitd, comttion smdvpfen slanderer or sconld, or if 
any of them shall cd^mhiit treason, murder, or felony, or be occa-* 
sioa to any of them; or if any of them' shall be an herrtick or 
soifmatiek) whereof he shall be corivtticed or conderiitied, or a 
Gondoual^fmmiek, Or stiall be a- picker, or shall wilfully or to«-' 
luntanfy waste or spoil their plttcic of' habitation^ or the plkce' or 
Habitation of atty ot their fellows, or the pailes, hedges, or imjile^ 
mentf tothetn or «ny of thehi^ belonging or appointed^ or if anyl 
of tfaem^6haill'be:marryd*, all these shall be perieraptory causes of 
removai>le ;of the fiarty cHfeadifig from his place and habitation, 
wutbo(ut any warning or admonition to him before given, and the 
same to be orders-only 1by the patron for the titne Wng, and by 
uo otlien 

•14. Item, That if any of tlie said -five poor folks shall be ^a 
h»dg6> breaker, or haunter of tfie ale-house, or a common tale- 
bearer teller, or shall pawn or pledge hisTobe, or any of the im- 
nienjcttts of the place to him or her appointed; or shall ktiep 
koggs, swine, or pigs, the person ofiending m- these, tir any of 
these offences, after their admonition to be given htm by. the? 
patron, schoolmaster, or any of the guardians, shall be removed 
from his place by the judgment of the patron for the time being, 
i 15. Itenty It shall and may be lawful for any of the said poor 
folks to keep any body to dwell with any of them in the house, 
exciept a boy under the age of- thirteen years, or a girl • under the 
age of twrtve years, without the licence of the patron. 
• l$r Item, That every of the said five poor folks shall keep the' 
other of them in time of sickness, as they shall be able to endure* 
from time to' time, upon request of the person that shall be sick, 
or by appointment of the patron for the time bdng of the said 
place« .,'.... ..... 

, 17^ /^frtn. That if .any grant or promise shall be made or Md, 
to any person or persons of the said* places; before the sanf^^shali 
beftilly royd,- such grantand promise shall be always vbyd and 
of none effect, and -tli^ person or person? bo whonr any siifch «raiw 
or promise shall be made of anyplace before it be voyd, shall be 
disabied for ever to.enjoy any of the said ^^e places* 

18. Item^ If the patron for the tiipc. being shall not conftr 09 
any of the said five places, according to* thes^lconstitutions,- within 
twenty-^ight days after tire same' place' s1ialH)e empty and voVd, 
thhttiien it shall he lawful for the schoolmaster of the said h-eef 
schoorfor that only time and turn, to confer such aip^OBbre.*- • 
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